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THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


HE recent visit of Professor Agassiz 
and corps of assistants to the Valley 

of the Amazon has directed especial at- 
tention to the great tropical river and 
country which it drains. . Prior to this 
visit, we had known the stream only as 
one of several vast arteries of the south- 
ern continent ; but of the countries which 
they watered and threaded we knew only 
too little. Not that exploration was 
wanting, of the Orinoco, Rio de la Plata, 
the Tocantins, the St. Francisco, the 
Parana, etc., for the sections made com- 
mercially accessible by these waters were 
not only well settled, but were, many 
years since, brought into close commercial 
relations with this country. Still, it was 
true, and is now true, that of the South 
American republics we have but a meager 
popular knowledge; and to-day nine- 
tenths of our people know less of New 








Grenada, Venezuela, Ecuador, Peru, Boli:- 
via, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
than of any minor state in Europe. With. 
Brazil and Cffili we are more familiar, 
owing to their exceeding great commer-. 
cial importance; but, of these, it must 
also be added, we have only a general 
impression, gained from newspaper cor- 
respondence rather than from books and 
reports. That this is the case is to be 
regretted, since, from the direetion now 
being given to our fast-spreading com- 
merce, it is evident that, with Brazil, in 
particular, we are to assume close and 
important relations. The United States 
is rapidly resuming the sway-on the seas 
arrested by the rebellion and British 
cruisers, and another deeade- promises to 
transfer the control of the-earrying-trade 
with the East and West Indies, China, 
the Pacific Islands. and South America 
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into American hands. With the Empire 
of Brazil we are forming rapid and inti- 
mate relations, and the proposed visit of 
the emperor to our shores has for its 
leading-object the extension and _ perfec- 
tion of those relations. He will be cor- 
dially welcomed by our government and 
people, and we may safely prophesy that, 
from the date of his visit, our interest in 
and knowledge of his vast domain will 
assume a new face. 

The Amazon River, whose natural and 
physical history Agassiz sought to inves- 
tigate, is by far the largest and longest 
stream of fresh water on the globe, the 
distance from Tabatingo to the sea being 
eighteen hundred miles. From Taba- 
tingo, west, it forms the northern boundary 
of Peru for a distance of eight degrees. 
Several of its tributaries—as the Madeira, 
Purus, Japura, Negro, Tapajoz, Xinqu, 
etc.—are longer than the Ohio, and more 
navigable as regards depth of water and 
surface. It literally is an almost endless 
inland lake, so wide apart are its banks 
and so prodigious its volume of water. 
Lying almost directly under the equator, 
and flowing throvgh a veritable valley, 
it is lined with forests of such limitless 
extent and density of growth as to amaze 
the most calculating mind. When all 
other sources of supply shall fail, the 
Brazilian forests will supply the world 
with timber, lumber and wood for every 
conceivable want. Agass® advances the 
theory that what is now regarded as the 
“valley” once was a lake to which our 
own Lake Superior was but a suggestion. 
Nor does ‘he consider the geologic era a 
distant one when the lake, bursting its 
barriers on the east, emptied its volume 
into the ocean, and gave up to “dry land” 
an alluvium so rich as to produce the 
densest forest which the globe has borne 
since the carboniferous era. That bar- 
rier, he thinks, was many miles out in 
what is now the ocean—so heavily has 
the sea-current encroached upon the con- 
tinent. Be this theory or fact, it is true 
‘that the Amazon drains a valley of sur- 
passing richness and of immense extent 
—that it is navigable from the sea to the 
Andes — that its forest supply is inex- 
-haustible; and if North American enter- 





prise does not render it tributary to North 
American wealth, it will not be because 
of any impracticability of commerce with 
that torrid region. 

It is certain that the Portuguese—the 
present possessors of the empire—as 
early as 1710, had a fair knowledge of 
the Amazons; but the information gath- 
ered by their government, from various 
expeditions undertaken on a grand scale, 
was long withheld from the rest of the 
world, through the jealous policy which 
ruled in their colonial affairs. From the 
foundation of Pardé by Caldeira, in 1615, 
to the settlement of the boundary-line 
between the Spanish and Portuguese pos- 
sessions, Peru and Brazil, in 1781-91, 
numbers of these expeditions were in suc- 
cession undertaken. The largest was 
the one commanded by Pedro Texeira in 
1637-9, who ascended the river to Quito, 
by way of the Napo, a distance of about 
twenty-eight hundred miles, with forty- 
five canoes and nine hundred men, and 
returned to Paré without any great mis- 
adventure by the same route. The suc- 
cess of this remarkable undertaking 
amply proved, at that early date, the 
facility of the river navigation, the prac- 
ticability of the country, and the good 
disposition of the aboriginal inhabitants. 
The river, however, was first discovered 
by the Spaniards, the mouth having been 
visited by Pinzon in 1500, and nearly the 
whole course of the river navigated by 
Orellana in 15412. The voyage of the 
latter was one of the most remarkable 
on record. Orellana was a lieutenant 
of Gonzalo Pizarro, Governor of Quito, 
and accompanied the latter in an adven- 
turous journey which he undertook across 
the easternmost chain of the Andes, down 
into the sweltering valley of the Napo, 
in search of the land of El Dorado, or 
the Gilded King. They started with 
three hundred soldiers and four thou- 
sand Indian porters; but, arrived on the 
banks of one of the tributaries of the 
Napo, their followers were so greatly de- 
creased in number by disease and hunger, 
and the remainder so much weakened, 
that Pizarro was obliged to dispatch 
Orellana with fifty men, in a vessel 
they had built, to the Napo, in search of 
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provisions. It can be imagined by those | 


acquainted with the Amazons country 
how fruitless this errand would be in the 
wilderness of forest where Orellana and 
his followers found themselves when they 
réached the Napo, and how strong their 
disinclination would be to return against 
the currents and rapids which they had 
descended. The idea then seized them 
to commit themselves to the chances of 
the stream, although ignorant whither it 
would lead. So onward they went. 
From the Napo they emerged into the 
main Amazons, and, after many and va- 
rious adventures with the Indians on its 
banks, reached the Atlantic, eight months 
from the date of their entering the great 
river.* 

Another remarkable voyage was ac- 
complished in a similar manner, by a 
Spaniard named Lopez d’Aguirre, from 
Cusco, in Peru, down the Ucayali, a 
branch of the Amazons flowing from the 
south, and therefore from an opposite di- 
rection to that of the Napo. An account 
of this journey was sent by D’Aguirre, 
in a letter to the King of Spain, from 
which Humboldt has given an extract in 
his narrative. As it is a good specimen 
of the quaintness of style and looseness 
of statement exhibited by these early 
narrators of adventures in South Ameri- 
ca, we give a translation of it: “ We 
constructed rafts, and, leaving behind our 
horses and baggage, sailed down the river 
(the Ucayali) with great risk, uutil we 
found ourselves in a gulf of fresh water. 
In this river Marafion we continued more 
than ten months and a half, down to its 
mouth where it falls into the sea. We 
made one hundred days’ journey, and 
traveled fifteen hundred leagues. It is 
a great and fearful stream, has eighty 
leagues of fresh water at its mouth, vast 
shoals, and eight hundred leagues of wil- 
derness without any kind of inhabitants,+ 





* It was during this voyage that the nation of 
female warriors was said to have been met with ; 
a ng nage gave rise to the Portuguese name 
of the river, Amazonas. It is now pretty well 
known that this is a mere fable, originating in 
the love of the marvelous which distinguished 
the early Spanish adventurers, and impaired the 
credibility of their narratives. 


t This account disagrees with that of Acunna, 
the historiographer of Texeira’s expedition, who 








as your majesty will see from the true 
and correct narrative of the -journey 
which we have made. It has more than 
six thousand islands. God knows how 
we came out of this fearful sea!” Many 
expeditions were undertaken in the course 
of the eighteenth century ; in fact, the 
crossing of the continent from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic, by way of the Amazons, 
seems to have become, by this time, a 
common occurrence. The only voyage, 
however, which yielded much scientific 
information to the European public was 
that of the French astronomer, La Con- 
damine, in 1748-4. The most com- 
plete account thus far published, of the 
river, is that given by Von Martius in the 
third volume of Spix and Martius’ trav- 
els. These most accomplished travelers 
were eleven months in the country— 
namely, from July, 1819, to June, 1820— 
and ascended the river to the frontiers 
of the Brazilian territory. The accounts 
they have given of the geography, ethnol- 
ogy, botany, history, and statistics of the 
Amazons region are the most complete 
that have yet been given to the world. 
Their narrative was no’ published un- 
til 1831. Professor Agassiz’ promised 
volumes doubtless will place the scien- 
tific and commercial world in posses- 
sion of fuller and more satisfactory 
information than any yet given. Pro- 
fessor Bates’ ‘ Naturalist on the Am- 
azons,” (London, 1864), is a most 
valuable and interesting volume, which 
it is somewhat surprising some of our 
publishers have not reproduced—parti- 
cularly as there is no international copy- 
right law to prevent the appropriation of 
an Englishman’s labors. Professor Bates 
spent in all nearly eleven years in the 
Amazon country—a year and a half at 
and around Paré; three and a half years 
on the Lower Amazon, with head-quar- 
ters at the Santarem, about four hundred 
miles from the ocean; and four years 
and a half on the Upper Amazon, with 
head-quarters at Ega, fourteen hundred 
miles from Paré, making excursions up 





accompanied him in 1639, on his return voy- 
age from Quito. Acunna — of a very 
numerous population on the 
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the confluent streams and into the in- 
terior. This lengthy stay (1848—59), and 
his extended observations on the natural 
history of the region, contributed to pro- 
duce a volume of permanent interest, 
not only upon the subject mentioned, 
but upon the people, government, Indian 
tribes, trade, etc., of that wonderful forest 
world. 

Of the impression first made upon the 
traveler by the gigantic flora of those 
forests, he writes: ‘“‘ On leaving the town 
(Para), we walked along a straight, sub- 
urban road constructed above the level 
of the surrounding land. It had low, 
swampy grounds on each side, built up- 
on, however, and containing several spa- 
cious rocinhas, which were embowered 
in magnificent foliage. Leaving the last 
of these, we arrived ‘at a part where the 
lofty forest towered up like a wall five or 
six yards from the edge of the path, to 
the hight of probably one hundred feet. 
The tree-trunks were only seen partially 
here and there, nearly the whole frontage 
from ground to summit being covered 
with a diversified drapery of creeping 
plants, all of the most vivid shades of 
green; scarcely a flower to be seen, ex- 
cept in some places a solitary scarlet 
passion-flower, set in the green mantle 
like a star. The low ground on the 
borders, between the forest wall and the 
road, was encumbered with a tangled 
mass of bushy and shrubby vegetation, 
amongst which prickly mimosas were 
numerous, covering the other bushes in 
the same way as brambles do in England. 
Other dwarf mimosas trailed along the 
ground close to the edge of the road, 
shrinking at the slightest touch of the 
feet as we passed by. Cassia trees, with 
their elegant pinnate foliage and con- 
spicuous yellow flowers, formed a great 
proportion of the lower trees, and arbo- 
rescent arums grew in groups around the 
swampy hollows. Over the whole flut- 
tered a larger number of brilliantly-col- 
ored butterflies than we had yet seen; 
some wholly orange or yellow (Calli- 
dryas), others with excessively elongated 
wings, sailing horizontally through the 
air, colored black and varied with blue, 
red and yellow (Heliconii). One magnif- 





icent grassy-green species (Colenis Dido) 
especially attracted our attention. Near 
the ground hovered many other smaller 
species, very similar in appearance to 
those found at home, attracted by the 
flowers of numerous leguminous and 
other shrubs. Besides butterflies, there 
were few other insects except dragonflies, 
which were in great numbers, similar in 
shape to English species, but some of 
them looking conspicuously different on 
account of their fiery-red colors. 

“ After stopping repeatedly to examine 
and admire, we at length walked onward, 
The road then ascended slightly, and the 
soil and vegetation became suddenly al- 
tered in character. The shrubs here 
were grasses, low sedges and other 
plants, smaller in foliage than those grow- 
ing in moist grounds. The forest was 
second growth, low, consisting of trees 
which had the general aspect of laurels 
and other evergreens in our gardens at 
home; the leaves glossy and dark green. 
Some of them were elegantly veined and 
hairy (Melastome), while many, scatter- 
ed among the rest, had smaller foliage 
(Myrtles), but these were not sufficient to 
subtract much from the general charac- 
ter of the whole. 

“ The sun, now—for we had loitered 
long on the road—was exceedingly pow- 
erful. The day was most brilliant ; the 
sky without a cloud. In fact, it was one 
of those glorious days which announce 
the commencement of the dry season. 
The radiation of heat from the sandy 
ground was visible from the quivering 
motion of the air above it. We saw or 
heard no mammals or birds; a few cat- 
tle belonging to an estate down a shady 
lane were congregated, panting, under a 
cluster of wide-spreading trees. The 
very soil was hot to our feet, and we 
hastened onward to the shade of the 
forest which we could see not far ahead. 
At length, on entering it, what a relief! 
We found ourselves in a moderately 
broad pathway or alley, where the 
branches of the trees crossed overhead 
and produced a delightful shade. The 
woods were at first of recent growth, 
dense, and utterly impenetrable; the 
ground, instead of being clothed with 
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grass and shrubs, asin the woods of 
Europe, was everywhere carpeted with 
Lycopodiums (fern-shaped mosses). Gra- 
dually the scene became changed. We 
descended slightly from an elevated, dry 
and sandy area to a low and swampy 
one; a cool air breathed on our faces, 
and a moldy smell of rotting vegetation 
greeted us. The trees were now taller, 
the underwood less dense, and we could 
obtain glimpses into the wilderness on 
all sides. The leafy crowns of the trees, 
scarcely two of which could be seen to- 
gether of the same kind, were now far 
away above us, in another world as it 
were. We could only see at times, where 
there was a break above, the tracery of 
the foliage against the clear blue sky. 
Sometimes the leaves were palmate, or 
of the shape of large, outstretched hands; 
at others, finely cut or feathery, like the 
leaves of Mimose. Below, the tree- 
trunks are everywhere linked together 
by sipés; the woody, flexible stems of 
climbing and creeping trees, whose foli- 
age is far away above, mingled with that 
of the taller independent trees. Some 
were twisted in strands like cables, others 
had thick stems contorted in every variety 
of shape, entwining snake-like around 
the tree-trunks, or forming gigantic loops 
and coils among the larger branches ; 
others, again, were of zigzag shape, or 
indented like the steps of a staircase, 
sweeping from the ground to a giddy 
hight.” 

And again, speaking of the oppressive 
stillness of the wood-labyrinths: “ We 
often read, in books of travels, of the 
silence and gloom of the Brazilian for- 
ests. They are realities, and the impres- 
sion deepens on a longer acquaintance. 
The few sounds of birds are of that pen- 
sive or mysterious character which in- 
tensifies the feeling of solitude rather 
than imparts a sense of life and cheer- 
fulness. Sometimes, in the midst of the 
stillness, a sudden yell or scream will 
startle one; this comes from some de- 
fenseless, fruit-eating animal, which is 
pounced upon by a tiger-cat or stealthy 
boa-constrictor. Morning and evening, 
the howling monkeys make a most fear- 
ful and harrowing noise, under which it 





is difficult to keep up one’s buoyancy of 
spirit. The feeling of inhospitable wild- 
ness which the forest is calculated to in- 
spire, is increased tenfold under this 
fearful uproar. Often, even in the still 
hours of midday, a sudden crash will be 
heard resounding afar through the wil- 
derness, as some great bough or entire 
tree falls to the ground. There are, be- 
sides, many strange sounds which it is 
impossible to accoynt for. I found the 
natives generally as much at a loss in 
this respect as myself. Sometimes a 
sound is heard like the clang of an iron 
bar against a hard, hollow tree, or a 
piercing cry rends the air; these are 
not repeated, and the succeeding silence 
tends to highten the unpleasant impres- 
sion which they make on the mind. 
With the native it is always the Curu- 
pira, the wild man or spirit of the forest, 
which produces all noises they are unable 
to explain. For myths are the rude 
theories which mankind, in the infancy 
of knowledge, invent to explain natural 
phenomena. The Curupira isa myster- 
ious being, whose attributes are uncer- 
tain, for they vary according to locality. 
Sometimes he is described as a kind of 
orang-outang, being covered with long, 
shaggy hair, and living in trees. At 
others he is said to have cloven feet, and 
a bright-red face. He has a wife and 
children, and sometimes comes down to 
the rocas to steal the mandioca. At one 
time I had a Mameluco youth in my ser- 
vice, whose head was full of the legends 
and superstitions of the country. He 
always went with me into the forest ; in 
fact, I could not get him to go alone, and 
whenever we heard any of the strange 
noises mentioned above, he used to 
tremble with fear. He would crouch 
down behind me, and beg of me to turn 
back ; his alarm ceasing only when he 
had made a charm to protect us. from 
the Curupira. For this purpose he took 
a young palm-leaf, plaited it, and formed 
it into a ring, which he hung to a branch 
on our track.” 

The boas here referred to are veritable 
monsters, as to size, as we learn from 
one of his adventures, thus described : 
“One day as I was etomologizing alone 
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BOA-CONSTRICTOR, 


and unarmed, in a dry Ygapé, where the j 


trees were rather wide apart, and the 
ground coated to the depth of eight or 
ten inches with dead leaves, I was near 
coming into collision with a boa-con- 
strictor. I had just entered a little 
thicket to capture an insect, and while 
pinning it, was rather startled by a rush- 
ing noise in the vicinity. I looked up 
to the sky, thinking a squall was coming 
on, but not a breath of wind stirred in 
the tree-tops. On stepping out of the 
bushes I met, face to face, a huge ser- 
pent coming down a slope, and making 
the dry twigs crack and fly with his 
weight as he moved over them. I had 
very frequently met with a smaller boa, 
the Cutim-boia, in a similar way, and 
knew from the habits of the family that 
there was no danger; so I stood my 
ground. On seeing me, the reptile sud- 
denly turned and glided at an accelerated 
pace down the path. Wishing to take 
a note of his probable size and the col- 
ors and markings of his skin; I set off 
after him ; but.he increased his speed, 
and I was unable to get near enough for 
the purpose. There was very little of 
the serpentine movement’ in his course. 
The rapidly-moving and shining body 
looked like a stream. of brown liquid 
flowing over the thick bed of fallen 
leaves, rather than a serpent with skin 











of varied colors. He descended toward 
the lower and moister parts of the Ygapé. 
The huge trunk of an uprooted tree here 
lay across the road; this he glided over 
in his undeviating course, and soon after 
penetrated into a dense, swampy thicket, 
where, of course, I did not choose to fol- 
low him.” 

The people along the stream of course 
live to a great extent upon the products 
of the water—some of which are new to 
our ideas of “ savory messes.” In one 
of his numerous days and nights of sin- 
gular experiences on the river, and én it, 
he entered with zest into hunting for 
turtles’ eggs, and something else—as this 
rather tough story will testify : 

“The next morning we again beat the 
pool. Although we had proof of there 
being a great number of turtles yet re- 
maining, we had very poor success. The 
old Indians told us it would be so, for 
the turtles were ‘ladino’ (cunning), 
and wouid take no notice of the beating 
a second day. When the net was form- 
ed into a circle, and the men jumped in, 
an alligator was found to be inclosed. No 
one was alarmed, the only fear expressed 
being that the imprisoned beast would 
tear the net. First one shouted, ‘I have 
touched his head; then another, ‘ He 
has scratched my leg;’ one of the men, 
a lanky Mirénha, was thrown off his 
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balance, and then there was no end to 
the laughter and shouting. At last a 
youth of about fourteen years of age, on 
my calling to him, from the bank, to do 
so, seized the reptile by the tail, and held 
him tightly until, a little resistance being 
overcome, he was able to bring it ashore. 
The net was opened, and the boy slowly 
dragged the dangerous but cowardly beast 
to land through the muddy water, a dis- 
tance of about a hundred yards. Mean- 
time, I had cut a strong pole from a tree, 
and us soon as the alligator was drawn 
to solid ground, gave him a smart rap on 
the crown of his head, which killed him 
instantly. It was a good-sized individual ; 
the jaws being considerably more than 
a foot long, and fully capable of snap- 
ping a-man’s leg in twain. The species 
was the large cayman, the Jacaré-uassti 
of the Amazonian Indians (Jacare ni- 
gra).” 

Of the dreaded cayman species of the 
alligator, Professor Bates writes: “I 
have hitherto had but few occasions of 





mentioning alligators, although they ex- 
ist by myriads in the waters of the Up- 
per Amazons. Many different species are 
spoken of by the natives. I saw only 
three, and of these two only are com- 
mor : one, the Jacaré-tinga, a small kind 
(five feet long when full grown), having 
a long, slender muzzle and a black-band- 
ed tail; the other, the Jacaré-uassti, to 
which these remarks more especially re- 
late; and the third, the Jacaré-curia, 
mentioned in a former chapter. The 
Jacaré-uassti, or large cayman, grows to 
« length of eighteen or twenty feet, and 
attains an enormous bulk. Like the 
turtles, the alligator has its annual mi- 
grations, for it retreats to the interior 
pools and flooded forests in the wet sea- 
son, and descends to the main river in 
the dry season. During the-months of .. 
high water, therefore, scarcely a ‘single«* 
individual is to be seen in the main river. 
In the middle part of the Lower Ama- 
zons, about Obydos and Villa Nova, 
where many of the lakes, with their 
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channels of communication with the 
trunk stream, dry up in the fine months, 
the alligator buries itself in the mud and 
becomes dormant, sleeping till the rainy 
season returns. On the Upper Amazons, 
where the dry season is never excessive, 
it has not this habit, but is lively all the 
year round. It is scarcely exaggerating 
to say that the waters of the Solimoens 
are as well stocked with large alligators 
in the dry season, as a ditch in England 
is in summer with tadpoles. During a 
journey of five days which I once made 
in the Upper Amazons steamer, in No- 
vember, alligators were seen along the 
coast almost every step of the way, and 
the passengers amused themselves, from 
morning till night, by firing at them with 
rifle and ball. They were very numerous 
in the still bays, where the huddled 
crowds jostled together, to the great rat- 
tling of their coats of mail, as the steam- 
er passed. 

“ The natives at once despise and fear 
the great cayman. I once spent a month 
at Caigara, a small village of semi-ciy- 
ilized Indians, about twenty miles to the 
west of Ega. My entertainer, the only 
white in the place, and one of my best 
and most constant friends, Senhor Inno- 
cencio Alves Faria, one day proposed a 
half-day’s fishing with net in the lake— 
the expanded bed of the small river on 
which the village is situated. We set 
out in an epen boat with six Indians and 
two of Inrocencio’s children. The wa- 
ter had sunk so low that the net had to 
be taken out into the middle by the In- 
dians, whence, at the first draught, two 
medium-sized alligators were brought to 
land. They were disengaged from the 
net and allowed, with the coolest uncon- 
cern, to return to the water, although the 
two children were playing in it, not 
many yards off. We continued fishing, 
Innocencio and I lending a helping hand, 
and each time drew a number of the 
reptiles of different ages and sizes, some 
of them Jacaré-tingas; the lake, in fact, 
swarmed with alligators. After taking 
a very large quantity of fish, we pre- 
pared to return, and the Indians, at my 
suggestion, secured one of the alligators 
with a view of letting it loose among 





the swarms of dogs in the village. An 
individual was selected about eight feet 
long; one man holding his head and 
another his tail, while a third took a 
few lengths of a flexible liana, and de- 
liberately bound the jaws and the legs. 
Thus secured, the beast was laid across 
the benches of the boat, on which we 
sat during the hour and a half’s journey 
to the settlement. We were rather 
crowded, but our amiable passenger gave 
us no trouble during the transit. On 
reaching the village, we took the animal 
into the middle of the green, in front of 
the church, where the dogs were con- 
gregated, and there gave him his liberty, 
two of us arming ourselves with long 
poles to intercept him if he should make 
for the water, and the others exciting the 
dogs. The alligator showed great terror, 
although the dogs could not be made to 
advance, and made off at the top of its 
speed for the water, waddling like a 
duck. We tried to keep him back with 
the poles, but he became enraged, and 
seizing the end of the one I held, in his 
jaws, nearly wrenched it from my grasp. 
We were obliged, at length, to kill him 
to prevent his escape.” 

The scenery along the stream is by 
no means monotonous, even on the 
lower river. Near the sea, the coast is 
low, and vast stretches of vision only 
reveal the illimitable forests and swampy 
margins of the vast, slowly-moving river. 
But, above Almeyrim, the rolling land 
begins to assume picturesque shapes, and 
the sky line, in the distat&ce, is cut by 
the crests of the mountain-ranges lying 
off, upon either hand, not many miles 
away. “In the evening,” says the 
naturalist, “we passed Almeyrim. The 
hills, according to Yon Martius, who 
landed here, are about eight hundred feet 
above the level of the river, and are 
thickly wooded to the summit. They 
commence on the east by a few low, iso- 
lated and rounded elevations; but to- 
ward the west of the village they assume 
the appearance of elongated ridges, 
which seem as if they had been planed 
down to a uniform hight by some exter- 
nal force. The next day, we passed in 
succession a series of similar flat-topped 
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THE VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 














FLAT-TOPPED MOUNTAINS. 


hills, some isolated, and of a truncated- 
pyramidal shape, others prolonged to a 
length of several miles. There is an 
interval of low country between these 
and the Almeyrim range, which has a 
total length of about twenty-five miles ; 
then commences abruptly the Serra de 
Marauaqué, which is succeeded in a 
similar way by the Velha Pobre range, 
the Serras de Tapaiuna-quadra, and 
Paraud-quéra. All these form a strik- 
ing contrast to the Serra de Almeyrim in 
being quite destitute of trees. They 
have steep, rugged sides, apparently 
clothed with short herbage, but here and 
there exposing bare, white patches. 
Their total length is about forty miles. 
In the rear, toward the interior, they are 
succeeded by other ranges of hills com- 
municating with the central mountain- 
chain of Guiana, which divides Brazil 
from Cayenne. 

“As we sailed along the southern 
shore, the table-topped hills on the op- 





posite side occupied most of our attention. 
The river is from four to five miles broad, 
and in some places long, low, wouded 
islands intervene in mid-stream, whose 
light-green, vivid verdure formed a 
strangely - beautiful foreground to the 
glorious landscape of broad stream and 
gray mountain. Ninety miles beyond 
Almeyrim stands the village of Monte 
Alegre, which is built near the summit 
of the last hill visible of thischain. At 
this point the river bends a little toward 
the south, and the hilly country recedes 
from its shores to reiippear at Obydos 
greatly decreased in hight, about a hun- 
dred miles further west.” 

The poptilation of the entire Ama- 
zonian Valley consists chiefly of Indians, 
more or less savage, though their num- 
ber is very small, considering the space 
over which they range. Along the main 
river and leading affluents, are villages, 
at long intervals, whose inhabitants are 
a singular mixture of whites, Indians, 
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and negroes. The Portuguese are very 
few in number. It may be said that the 
entire region, for five degrees in width, 
remains to- be redeemed from barbarism 
and the primeval wilderness. The En- 
glish are making steady and strong efforts 
to control the commerce of the empire. 
Their merchants are in the ascendant in 
Rio Janiero, and their factors are rapidly 
controlling the direction of the products 
of the interior. But— 


“ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we will,” 


and we conceive that with proper en- 
couragement from our government, in 
establishing easy and rapid communica- 





tion with Rio and Para, the “ Universal 
Yankee” soon will direct the trade which 
is now floating off in British bottoms, 
That it is good policy to control that 
trade is a proposition more easy of solu- 
tion than the long-arrogated “ Monroe 
Doctrine,” which assumes that to Ameri- 
cans belong the right of governing 
Americans. Let the proposition read : 
“To Americans belong the trade of the 
Americas,” and we have our “ manifest 
destiny ” doctrine in its practicality. Let 
the Federal Government extend to com- 
mercial enterprise its sympathy and co- 
operation, and the great Valley of the 
Amazon will soon become tributary to 
North American capital and energy. 





THE HUNTER AND THE DOE. 


LONESOME doe, a piteous sight, to see, 
Straying about a most unfriendly wold, 
Was by a hunter found, who tenderly 
Sheltered her in his bosom from the cold. 


Poor desolate one, she had no other choice, 
She gave him love, she could not give him less; 
In all the world beside, there was no voice 
Whose tones for hef dropped into tenderness ! 


And so it came about, that where he strayed 
Over the hills, she followed far and wide; 

Nor fields of sweetest flowers, nor pleasant shade, 
Had any power to lure her from his side. 


But he, as light and roving hunters may, 
Another season found another mate; 

Of her grown weary, pushed her from his way 
With careless hand, and left her to her fate. 


Now in the dust her head has fallen so low 
She hardly cares to lift it up again; 

Another, who had struck the self-same blow, 
Could not have hurt her with so sharp a pain. 


Therefore, in silent helplessness she lies, 
Crushed utterly with shame, and sore distressed ; 
Pierced through the heart, and smit between the eyes, 
By the same hand that yesterday caressed. 


Oh, faithless master of that faithful doe, 
Whose life must end in thee, where it began; 
Oh, tenderest friend, oh, cruelest, cruelest foe 
That ever creature had, thou art the man! 
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CHAPTER IV. ing-case. It was a neat and elaborate 
article, and he bent over it as affec- 
tionately as an artist over his picture, 
AVID DUNCAN was busy in his | or a mother over her baby. No pret- 
little private work-rooms, putting | tier toy of the kind could have been 
the finishing touches to a ladies’ dress- | found in Paris or Geneva, A knock 
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at his door interrupted him; one of 
the partners of the firm, Mr. Smith, 
came in, followed by a gentleman, the 
sight of whom caused the workman a 
momentary shock. Involuntarily he 
pulled his straw hat further down on 
his forehead. 

“ Have you finished that dressing-case, 
Duncan ?” 

“ Very nearly, sir.” 

“ Well, this gentleman was looking at 
those we have down-town in the show- 
rooms. He wants something extra. 
None of those pleased him exactly. I 
was afraid he would go to Ball and 
Black’s, and get some of those foreign 
nick-nacks ; so I told him about this you 
were getting up, if he was a-mind to 
wait aday or two. He said he should 
be driving to the Park this afternoon, and 
he would turn out, and take a look at it. 
Here’s the case, Mr. Randolph; I think 
you'll own it’s a beauty.” 

Duncan stood aside while the two ex- 
amined the box. 

“It’s the prettiest thing I ever saw,” 
was the comment of the young gentle- 
man. “I had no idea such work could 
be done in this country ;” and he coolly 
scrutinized the workman, through his 
eye-glass, as if he was as legitimate 
an object of curiosity as his dressing- 
case, 

“ Duncan learned his trade in France,” 
said Mr. Smith. 

“ Aw!” politely responded the South- 
erner, for something in the steady 
eye of the “ mud-sill” had caused him 
to drop his glass; “that accounts for 
it. But you don’t mean to say,” quite 
respectfully to Duncan, “that you paint- 
ed this little gem of a picture on the 
cover ?” 

“T painted it. It is froma sketch 
which I made, last fall, while I was ona 
little trip up the Hudson.” 

“Aw! is it possible? You may 
not know it, but I assure you, you 
are a genius. You ought to leave 
cabinet-work and take to landscape- 
painting. Id give a hundred dollars 
for that little picture, if it was on can- 
vas or paper, and it’s only four by five 


“Indeed !” said Duncan, quietly— 
his employer was much the most pleased 
of the two; he began to see that he 
had a wonderful fellow in his service, 
who could make money for him, and he 
prized him accordingly; he grew very 
affable about the case, raising the price, 
which had not been given, in his own 
mind. 

Duncan took up a bit of ebony and 
begun another piece of work, as if the 
two were already gone. 

The young gentleman examined the 
amber-satin linings, the silver key and 
mountings, the costly finishing, finally 
agreeing to give eight hundred for the 
case, which was to be sent, the next day, 
to his rooms at the New York hotel, 
when he would give his check for the 
amount. 

“ Be sure that you admit of no delay 
in finishing it,” he said ; “ it is for a lady 
who leaves, the very next day, for New- 
port, and I wish her to receive it to-mor- 
row evening.” 

“A betrothal present, perhaps?” re- 
marked Duncan, with a smile. 

“Tt may even be so,” was the gay 
answer; “nothing more natural,” and 
the graceful Southerner switched his 
boot with his riding-whip, and looked 
a great deal more self-satisfied than he 
felt. 

“Tt would be the most natural thing 
in the world,” said the artisan. There 
was something in his voice and the curl 
of his lip which attracted the remark 
of the young gentleman; he was not 
disposed to patronize that class of 
fellows; but this one had really some- 
thing peculiar about him, and he conde- 
scended to ask: 

“ What is it, so natural ?” 

“For a rich young man, who can af- 
ford it, to want to marry a beautiful 
woman. And for the beautiful wo- 
man to want to marry the rich young 
man.” 

“These girls take devilish queer 
streaks, though, sometimes,” said the 
gentleman discontentedly ; then remem- 
bering whom he was speaking before, 
added: “ Not that they ever tease me 
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money ought to be all on one side, 
either; I’ve never seen the woman so 
pretty that she could please me with- 
out she had plenty of cash. I like the 
English style of making settlements— 
then a man knows what he has to ex- 
pect.” 

“A man,” said Duncan, under his 
breath—‘“ a puppy, you mean.” 

“ What did you remark, fellow ?” 

“He was speaking about my dog,” 
hastily said the head of the house, pull- 
ing the ear of that animal, and glancing 
angrily athis workman. “I’m glad you 
like the dressing-case so well, Mr. Ran- 
dolph. I think, myself, that the young 
lady who gets it, whoever she is, will 
find it irresistible—iv1l take her by storm, 
Tm sure.” 

“No matter about the young lady,” 
said the purchaser, getting back upon his 
dignity ; but at that moment he noticed 
a ring which the workman wore on his 
little finger, and a covetous light glitter- 
ed in his black eyes. 

“If you don’t object, Pd like to ex- 
amine that stone you wear. Did you 
pick it up in Paris? I don’t see how 
you can afford to wear such a ring as 
that, my man.” 

“T got it, in the course of my wan- 
derings.” 

“Stole it, of course,” was the mental 
comment of the young gentleman, while 
he said aloud: “That's a stone of the 
first water—really a remarkably fine 
diamond. It looks well as a solitaire. 
It would make a beautiful ring with 
which to bind a lady’s faith—eh ? Upon 
my word, it just suits me. Perhaps you 
don’t know the value of it. I would 
willingly give you three hundred dollars 
for it.” 

“Tt’s not for sale.” 

“ But three hundred dollars is quite a 
sum, my friend. You might furnish up 
a little cottage for it.” 

“ How would you pay me ?” suddenly 
asked Duncan, looking straight in the 
other’s eyes. “ In a check on a bank in 
Baltimore ?” 

The stranger’s eyes fell, but he regain- 
ed his calmness. 

“ Oh, as to that, any way you choose. 








Perhaps you play,” he added, in a whis- 
per. “If so, I will stake you five hun- 
dred against your ring, to-night, at Pugg’s. 
Whkat say?” 

“T do play, sometimes; but not at 
your game. I shan’t part with the ring 
at any price.” 

The Southerner turned angrily away. 
If he wanted a workman’s diamond 
ring, he thought it insolent of the fel- 
low not to let him have it. To have 
got this jewel for half its real value, 
and added it to the contents of the 
dressing-case, would have pleased him 
much. 

“Be certain, sir, to deliver the case 
to-morrow noon,” he said to Mr. Smith, 
and presently was on his way to the 
Park. , 

It may be conjectured from this that 
Mr. Reginald Randolph was not discour- 
aged with the rebuff he had received 
from the young lady whose fortune he 
had resolved should mend his broken 
one. : 

To “storm her,” as the cabinet-dealer 
had metaphorically phrased it, with 
costly gifts and persistent attentions, paid 
in such a way thatshe could not entirely 
reject them, must ultimately bring her to 
terms. Whether these presents were 
ever paid for, must be the lookout of 
those from whom he obtained them. 
His credit was good, for he boarded 
at the New York hotel, and was al- 
ways expecting remittances from the 
South. 

Mr. Smith had followed his valuable 
customer to the door, and Duncan was 
left with his work before him. Now 
that the gentleman was out of sight, 
some strong passion, which he had re- 
pressed uniil his sinewy, slender hands 
were in a quiver, took a more violent 
expression. He paced back and forth 
through his little shop, like a caged pan- 
ther, muttering: 

“Tf he had stayed one minute longer, 
I believe I should have shaken him to 
pieces.” 

When he had partia!ly worked down 
his excitement, he sat on the high stool 
before his table, and drew the box tow- 
ard him, leaning his head on his hand, 
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and gazing at the little p:cture on the 
lid. 

“Who would have thought the box 
would have fallen into her hands? She 
has the first little sketch of this picture. 
It was made on the day of that excur- 
sion. She admired it, and would have 
it. Poor Ward Tunnecliffe! How hap- 
py he was that day. He did not fore- 
see what a year would bring forth. How 
proud he was of the preference of that 
young girl—and how modestly she be- 
trayed it! He felt himself a better man 
on account of it, I dare say. It was a 
proof of his own nobility that she should 
favor him! Oh, yes! What a pity 
that he can not see what a high-minded 
suitor she ‘has chosen, as soon as he was 
out of the way. It would increase the 
evidence of her fine intuitions in such 
matters! Poor Ward! ‘Whom the 
gods love die young’—or kill them- 
selves. It would be bad for him to re- 
turn, were such a thing possible, to this 
world, which he leaped out of so readily. 
Even his golden-haired sister is begin- 
ning to emerge, like a mermaid, from her 
weeds ; and his little nephew, his name- 
sake, has quite forgotten him, no doubt. 
His brother don’t need him in the kind 
of business He is going into, and his lady- 
love—ay, there’s the rub! Stay where 
you are, Ward Tunnecliffe, and ask no 
questions of the last arrival from our 
little earth. The circles have closed 
over your head, and were you to come 
back, you would have to look about for 
another sphere of action. Yes, yes! 
yours was the true wisdom. I will 
doubt it no more.” 

With this, he shook off whatever of 
his late mood still lingered, took up his 
dainty tools, whistling softly a gay little 
tune. 

“T’ve half a mind to put Ward’s ini- 
tials in a corner of the picture, just to 
give her a little pleasant surprise,” he 
whispered, presently. “ But why should 
I prick a fashionabie woman’s conscience, 
even with a pin? It is made of vulcan- 
ized rubber, and is quite insensible. Let 
her mate with whom she will! ‘ Birds 
of a feather flock together.’” 

An hour later, the dressing-case was 


quite complete. He turned the tiny key 
in the lock, and pushed it away from 
him with a bitter smile. 

“She won’t keep it long, after that 
letter which was sent her—at least, if 
she has common prudence. I suppose 
I ought not to have meddled; but I 
could not see her going to utter destruc- 
tion. She might have married a fool, in 
welcome; but Iecould not—quite—let 
her rush into such trouble without warn- 
ing. The responsibility is off my shoul- 
ders, now. Nothing to me—I know it. 
But Ward Tunnecliffe loved her once.” 





CHAPTER V. 
ON THE BEACH. 


Miss ARNOLD was engrossed in the 
great duty of seeing that her trunks 
were properly packed, when a package 
was brought to her chamber by a ser- 
vant, who said that it had been deliver- 
ed by the city express. Taking off the 
various wrappings, she saw the dressing- 
case of which the reader has already 
heard. 

“Oh, how beautiful! charmanie/ 
That must have come from Monsieur 
Randolph,” cried her maid. “No one 
else knows how to send such beautiful 
gifts.” 

Her mistress did not heed this little 
excitement ; she had been on her knees 
when she uncovered the box, and she 
now sat on the floor, holding it in her 
lap, gazing, with a pale face, at the pic- 
ture on the lid. 

“ Tt is the same—the very same! This 
looks like a French article, and yet it 
can not be, for the sketch was only taken 
last fall. No doubt it is a favorite sub- 
ject with artists. That must be the rea- 
son why I see it here. Yet they are so 
alike—it is certainly a remarkable coin- 
cidence. And that it should have been 
sentto me! I wonder who—” Here 
she just began to show some curiosity as 
to the sender. 

She looked inside and out for some 
note, or at least a card, or initials; but 





there was no clue to the giver. 
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“He is so modest—so prudent,” chat- 
ted the maid, “he does not send his 
name. It is like him. He is so gene- 
rous—not like the young gentlemen of 
New York. Of course, Miss Arnold, 
it can be no one but Monsieur Ran- 
dolph.” 

“T do not agree with you,” said Maud, 
almost sharply. “Why should Mr. 
Randolph send me any thing so costly ? 
You talk too much about him, Marie.” 

Marie shrugged her shoulders, and was 
not convinced. 

Maud really had no idea that it came 
from the man whom she had rejected 
and made angry not forty-eight hours be- 
fore. She had smiled at the recollection 
of his parting threat, that he would not 
give her up—and then, the picture! She 
could not help feeling that there was 
some mystery about the picture ; a mys- 
tery which touched her inmcst feelings, 
and made her fingers tremble, and her 
cheek pale, for it reminded her of the 
past in a vivid manner. 

Who could have known that she had 
that sketch? Ah! it must have been 
Mrs. Bowen. She had shown it to her; 
they had admired it together. Perhaps 
Mrs. Bowen had come across this box, 
and had sent itas acruelreminder. But 
Susie was not able to indulge in such 
costly reminiscences, even had there been 
a motive. Still, it might just be possible 
that she had owned this box, among the 
hundreds of expensive trifles with which 
her house had been filled, and that her 
brother had painted this picture on the 
cover, for he sometimes used the brush 
as well as the pencil ; and that, knowing 
how much Maud liked the original, she 
had sent it to her to show her that she 
was not affected by the alienation which 
had taken place between the families. 

“Poor Susie—dear Susie,” murmured 
Maud, while the tears began to flow; 
“ she was always an affectionate, forgiv- 
ing little thing, if she was such a butter- 
fly. I ought to have gone to her, in her 
misfortune, despite of father’s command. 
Yet, if she knew all, she would have 
shuddered to meet me—she would have 
blamed me for helping drive him to death. 
I thought she was in Philadelphia. If 





she has returned, I would go to her at 
once, if I could obtain her address.” 

Mr. Reginald Randolph would never 
have put his eight hundred dollars to so 
poor a use, could he have guessed the 
memories it stirred in Maud, or the 
source to which she attributed the gift. 
Afraid to send his name with it, knowing 
that it would be instantly returned, 
should he do so, and yet intending, when 
his plans were further developed, during 
his visit to Newport, to allow it to be 
suspected whence it came, he had ven- 
tured upon the present—not feeling the 
risk so great, since the toy was not paid 
for, and the dealer had received, instead 
of his check, only a promise to pay at 
thirty days. Should his pians fail, he 
could run away from his debts; should 
they succeed, the young lady’s money 
might pay for the generous attention. 
Such finesse as this qught to have made 
a successful business-man of this scion 
of chivalry. 

“ We will not finish packing, to-night, 
if Miss Arnold sits so long with her 
pretty box,” said Marie, at last, who had 
been silenced at the sight of Maud’s 
tears, but could no longer restrain her 
impatience at not being able to examine 
the inside furnishing. “There is the 
largest trunk not yet begun—and we 
must find room for the dressing-case. It 
was fortunate to arrive before the trunk 
was filled.” 

“Yes, we must take this,” replied the 
mistress ; and so the gift was retained, 
and the hopes of the sender revived. 

The Arnolds were to leave by the 
Sound steamer, on the following even- 
ing. Maud had part of a day before her 
in which to endeavor to find if Mrs. 
Bowen was in the city ; but she was un- 
successful in her efforts, and went away 
resolved, as soon as she was settled in 
Newport, to write dear Susie a long let- 
ter. 

Poor Susie! She had been such a 
belle in Newport, the previous season. 
How it called it all back to Maud, as if 
it were yesterday, instead of a year ago, 
when she found herself at the same ho- 
tel, occupying the same rooms to which 
those of Mrs. Bowen had been opposite, 
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Then, she had just begun to think that 
she loved Susie’s brother; then, the 
sweetness of a first timidly-cherished 
dream was upon her, giving a charm to 
every thing, even to the vulgarity and 
frivolity of fashionable dissipation. Now, 
all was so cold and gloomy; the women 
were so foolish and the men so insignifi- 
cant; “her doll was stuffed with saw- 
dust,” certainly ; for Maud’s feelings were 
like ashes. ; 

Every day made the crowd more re- 
pulsive to her; there were plenty of 
pleasant, intelligent friends about her ; 
but she did not like to dance, nor to enter- 
tain the young men who always gathered 
about her, like bees about arose. She 
found herself growing very satirical ; 
a judge instead of a devotee. She saw 
married women, like Susie Bowen, living 
only to dress and be admired by a pro- 
miscuous assembly; andshe judged them 
much more harshly than she had the gay 
sister of the man she loved. Darling 
Susie! She, at least, had always looked 
innocent, with her fair child-face, and 
girlish gracefulness. The men used 
to swear they believed Bowen had 
brought her from the depths of ocean, 
with her pink cheeks and glittering hair ; 
and, laughing at the fancy, the pretty 
sprite took more than ever to pearls and 
sea-weed and sheeny draperies of silver 
or emerald. There was something true 
to her nature and looks, in the innocent 
vanities of Mrs. Bowen; but these silly 
creatures, upon whom Maud now looked 
down with chiding eyes, had no such 
excuse for their follies. 

Newport was dreary to Maud; yet it 
was haunted by a charm which kept her 
there, and prevented her parents from 
seeing how great the change in her really 
was. The shadow of past happiness 
dwelt there, glimpsing at her from bal- 
cony and ball-room—from the sunny 
beach and the eternal waves, whose faces, 
at least, had not changed. 

The sight of the water was awful to 
her. She never looked upon it but that 
she saw Ward’s dead face flashing be- 
neath its surface ; yet, for that reason, it 
had a fearful fascination. To seek out 
some secluded spot along the sands, and 





to persuade her friends to leave her 
there, while they amused themselves, 
near at hand, with gayer company, was 
an almost daily resource with her. There 
the book would slip from her idle hands, 
and she would fix her eyes upon the 
sliding waves which came whispering to 
her feet, seeing visions of which none 
but herself guessed. It was a danger- 
ous indulgence, calculated to undermine 
her health, physical or mental; her fa- 
ther would have snatched her from it, 
had he been aware of it; but, as it was, 
he was glad to see her surrounded by 
new influences, and to deceive himself 
by declaring that she was getting back 
her flesh and color. 

When they had been a fortnight at 
Newport, Mr. Randolph arrived, stopping 
at the same hotel. Doubtless, he would 
have preferred Saratoga, as far as his 
own tastes were concerned, had not Miss 
Arnold. been at Newport ; and there was 
abundance of employment for his talent 
at this place, if not as much as at its 
rival. 

Maud had never shown her friends the 
anonymous note she had received, plac- 
ing her on her guard with the Southerner. 
In the first place, having already settled 
matters with him, as far as their present 
relations were concerned, she was too in- 
different to have the truth of the letter 
investigated ; then, she had a dislike to 
gossip, thinking people might find out 
Mr. Randolph for themselves ; thirdly, 
she had a singule’r feeling about the let- 
ter, which made her averse to showing 
it. 

But when he quietly persisted in re- 
newing his attentions, she began to doubt 
if she had acted with discretion. She 
resolved to place the note in her father’s 
hands, and let him make such use of it 
as he thought best. More from predc- 
cupation than any thing else, this step 
she delayed from day to day. 

In the mean time, she was much en- 
vied the attentions of the southern mil- 
lionaire, and much wondered at for the 
coldness with which she received him. 

“ Don’t think it necessary to be chill- 
ing in order to keep me at the freezing- 
point,” he had said to her once, “I 
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take back the rash speech I made on 
that evening, when I was so stung by 
disappointment as hardly to know what 
I was saying. I withdraw all preten- 
sions; but I do not wish to be marked 
out from the list of your friends. Treat 
me as you do others for whom you care 
nothing, yet who have the pleasure of 
being upon the roll of honor.” 

Maud received the explanation polite- 
ly, ignored the past, and treated him pre- 
cisely as she did all others in her train. 

By this means he again placed himself 
upon a footing whence he might hope 
to gain a nearer approach. Her fa- 
ther treated him with marked cordiality ; 
he didn’t like parvenus, and the Ran- 
dolphs were a family to which he should 
be willing to see his daughter add her 
name; he was anxious to have Maud 
entirely forget her first disappointment ; 
and he told the young man, quite plainly, 
not to be disheartened at a first rejection 
—“ girls often changed their minds.” 

Thus encouraged, and also winning 
pretty hands*mely, just then, at midnight 
gaming-tables, Randolph was tolerably 
content. 

There were numetous other young 
ladies, as rich as Miss Arnold, at New- 
port, from among whom he might have 
had his choice ; and, as marriage was a 
matter of speculation with him, it is 
strange that he persisted in his difficult 
suit; but certain it is that the most self- 
ish and dishonorable have attractions 
which they dignify by the name of love. 
He would not have married Miss Arnold 
without money, but with it, he preferred 
her to any woman of his acquaintance. 
Under the smart of injured vanity, and 
a fiery temper, he believed that he loved 
her; he vowed to himself that her will 
should yield to his. 

Reginald Randolph was the impostor 
which the anonymous letter had declared 
him to be; he was the nephew instead 
of the son of the Randolph of Baltimore. 
But his family was the same, his connec- 
tions as good, and his estate had once 
been nearly as large. His father before 
him, and then himself, had ruined their 
fortunes by various excesses; since he 
had parted with the last slave and the 
Vou. IL—31, 





last acre, he had supported himself by 
the same courses which had beggared 
him, oftentimes with an impudence that 
would have brought him into trouble, 
had not family pride compelled those 
who suffered not to betray him, using liis 
uncle’s name, and those of other rela- 
tives, for his own benefit. Finally, he 
had ventured into New York, and play- 
ed the réle there of which the letter had 
accused him, saying to himself that he 
had nothing to lose, and might have 
much to gain. He was no vulgar im- 
postor, for he had the manners and edu- 
cation of those among whom he moved ; 
probably he was just as good, in every 
respect, barring the fortune, as the Regi- 
nald Mugby Randolph whom he repre- 
sented. Still, his game was an audacious 
one, and his reception by “ our best so- 
ciety ” would have been quite different 
in the light of the truth. Mr. Arnold, 
who was severe upon suddenly-made: 
wealth, and whose doors opened so’ 
slowly to new acquaintances, did not 
dream of the danger he was in. Young 
Randolph was a little too gay to suit his: 
strict ideas; but he was young, and 
would improve, while it was a real pleas-- 
ure to be cordial to one of the bjue 
blood. 

The Arnolds had been at Newport six 
weeks. It was their intention soon to 
leave, and travel a month through the 
most picturesque parts of New England, 
take a trip up the St. Lawrence to Mon- 
treal, perhaps go to Saint Catherine’s 
springs, and come home by way of Niag- 
ara Falls. Mrs. Arnold was not satis- 
fied with her daughter’s appearance, and 
began to hint at a consumptive tendency 
in her family. Mountain-air would be 
better than sea-air for Maud. Mrs. Ar- 
nold was a delicate woman, disliking 
exertion, not fond of change; but her 
heart was bound up in their only child, 
and she was not too absorbed in her own 
little daily vexations and ailments, to 
observe that something was wrong with 
the girl. 

Maud was irdeed falling into a mood 
of melancholy and abstraction unnatural 
to a young person moving in the midst 
of life and gayety. She assented to the 
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traveling plan with the same shadowy 
smile with which she yielded to every 
suggestion of her parents—a smile so 
sweet and unmeaning, without a bit of 
heart, that it was more painful than to 
have seen her fretful and exacting. 

Whatever was the matter with her, it 
did not lessen with time, as they had ex- 
pected her memory of her first love 
affair, and its tragic termination, would 
do. 

It was one of those cool, bright days 
which often come in the latter part of 
July, that she went, with others, to see 
the bathers. She did not wish to go in 
the water herself, that morning, but sat 
upon the beach, her face shaded by a 
broad-brimmed hat, gazing absently at 
the merry, absurd crowd of men, women, 
and children, in their blue, scarlet, and 
purple suits, running on the beach, 
screaming in the surf, looking and be- 
having quite otherwise from the same 
crowd at dinner or at dance. After a 
time, she arose and walked further on. 

“ Come, George,” she said to a boy of 
sixteen, son of a relative, “ you are not 
going in the water. Let us get further 
away from this, where we can enjoy the 
society of old ocean, without seeing his 
white beard pulled by these irreverent 
frolickers. I have a book which you will 
like. You may read, and I will think.” 

“You do too much of that, cousin 
Maud, I’m sure,” replied the youth, very 
ready to go with her—for he was just 
at the age to worship some lovely wo- 
man, preparatory to a real falling-in-love 
with somebody else—and in his eyes, 
Maud was the incarnation of feminine 
perfections—beautiful, stylish, good, mar- 
velous in all that she did, said, or suf- 
fered. 

“Tam honored in being selected as 
your escort,” he continued, as they stroll- 
ed along. “ The first thing I know, Mr. 
Randolph will be jealous of me. It’s 
cruel of you to go off, and he, helpless 
in his bathing-suit, not able to run after 
you. He was cutting all those wonder- 
ful pigeon-wings in the water on purpose 
to excite your admiration. If I were a 
little older, I should feel ticklish about 
exciting his jealousy. He has such 





wicked eyes—I should expect on dark 
nights to feel him creeping behind me, 
with something in his hand as sharp as 
his eyes.” 

Maud laughed in an amused manner; 
then said more gravely : 

“ Hush, George ; don’t say such things 
even in jest. Fortunately you are not 
any older, and you are my cousin, so you 
are safe. And please don’t you tease 
me about Mr. Randolph. It’s tiresome 
enough to have everybody else doing it. 
He is very disagreeable to me, and I'd 
like to leave him behind when I’ve com- 
pany that suits me better.” 

“Tll never mention his name again, 
cousin Maud ”—flattered by her confi- 
dence. “ J don’t like him, either ; there’s 
something artful about him. MHe’s not 
manly and pleasant, like—I mean he’s 
so different from—from—” 

A spasm of pain contracted Maud’s 
face. The boy saw it, and paused, with- 
out speaking the name upon his lips. 
He used to think that his cousin and 
Mr. Tunnecliffe were very much inter- 
ested in each other; he had not known 
that they were actually engaged ; but he 
was quick to see that Maud was dis- 
tressed, and could not finish his sen- 
tence. 

They walked on in silence, until Maud 
said, almost in a whisper: 

“You said, George, that you should 
expect ‘to feel somebody creeping be- 
hind you, in the dark, though you did 
not know he was there. Do you ever 
feel such things? Don’t you think, 
sometimes, there are spirits about us, 
although we can not see them? And 
that, still further, our bodily eyes may 
sometimes detect and recognize those 
spirit-forms ?” 

The boy looked earnestly into his 
companion’s face, which wore an eager, 
anxious look, and those sweet, loving 
eyes had an expression which filled him 
with awe. He wastroubled and embar- 
rassed, but he had plenty of courage, and 
answered decidedly : 

“TI might fancy that he was behind 
me, when he was not; or, if he were 
there, I might feel him through the in- 
fluence of personal magnetism, although 
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I did not hear or see him. When you 
go into a dark room, can you not always 
tell whether it is vacant or not? I 
can.” 

“ Yes, but the dead, George! Did you 
ever see the dead ?—plainly, as I see you 
now ?” 

“Don’t look at me that way, cousin 
Maud, or I shall think you are a ghost, 
and run away from you. Oh, dear, I 
hope you are not getting to be one of 
those spiritualists.” 

“ Why do you ‘hope’ so ?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Only I've al- 
ways thought you so sensible, for a wo- 
man. And it seems a sort of weakness.” 

He was much relieved by the smile 
which brightened her face, driving out 
that far-away, pallid look. 

“Thank yeu, for your good opinion. 
* Sensible for a woman’—eh? Now, J 
always thought we were the most sen- 
sible half of creation; but perhaps the 
boys think otherwise. Well, perhaps it 
is a weakness, to believe in any thing we 
can not touch or taste. Yet, it appears 
to me, that all religious feeling is founded 
in our perception of a spiritual state of 
which we have no actual proof. How- 
ever, George, don’t be alarmed. If I 
get to be a ‘spiritualist,’ I will keep it to 
myself. I don’t like to mortify my 
fashionable friends. Have you read 
Tennyson’s ‘ Idyls of the King ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“T have it here. You like Tennyson, 
I have heard you say. ‘There is no 
place so ‘charming for enjoying true 
poetry as to read it within hearing of 
the grand rhythm of the sea. Here is 
a rock with the sunshine on it. Sit you 
down with your book, and be happy. 
I have another for my own reading. If 
you grow tired before I do, call me.” 

She wandered a little way from him, 
seated herself on the fine, white sand, 
where the waves broke almost at her 
feet, opened a volume which she drew 
from her pocket, and appeared to be 
reading. Her cousin, content with his 
book, full of quiet enjoyment of the se- 
clusion and the bright day, was soon 
absorbed in the Idyls. 

In the meantime, Maud’s book shut 





itself and fell into her lap. Her eyes 
were fixed upon the blue waters, not 
with the look of a dreamer, but with an 
expectant eagerness. The spot where 
she chose to rest was quite hidden from 
the gay people further down the beach, 
by a curve in the bay, »nd a small, rocky 
projection rising up nearer at hand. So 
lost was she in her thoughts that she 
saw and heard nothing until a hand 
closed over her own with a soft, firm 
clasp, and she looked up to find Mr. 
Randolph seated by her side. 

“TI saw you coming this way, and fol- 
lowed you, when I had finished my bath. 
Your cousin is busy, reading, and will 
not hear us,” he began in a low, warm 
voice. “I can not live any longer as I 
have been living here, Miss Arnold. I 
love you more completely with every 
day and hour; this suspense is wearing 
me out. I followed you in the hope 
—in the hope, Miss Arnold, that your 
feelings toward me are kinder than they 
were when I spoke to you in New 
York. If devotion will make a woman 
happy, you will be happy with me. Do 
not draw your hand away—do not—I 
can not bear it.” 

His breath played over her cheek, his 
glowing, dark eyes shone into hers with 
a softness she had not believed them 
capable of; she felt the influence of his 
will and passion unstringing her nerves, 
but not shaking her resolve; when she 
found that she could not release her 
hand, she did not condescend to strug- 
gle. 

“Mr. Randolph, you might spare 
yourself and me ull this pain. I donot 
and can not leve you, and never will ; 
and without love, I would not marry you 
if you owned the whole State of Mary- 
land. Ido not intend to marry—you, 
nor any one else,” she added, thinking 
this, perhaps, might soften the blow. 

He would not be refused ; he said all 
that his eloquence was master of to in- 
duce her to yield some shadow of a 
promise. 

“ You hurt my hand,” she said, at last. 
“T will be obliged to call my cousin.” 

Then he got angry, again, as he had 
done at first ; his cheek grew sallow, and 
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his eyes were like coals; but he released 
her hand. 

“T will not be thwarted ; I will have 
my revenge. Why do you find me so 
unbearable? Iam not generally so de- 
tested by the ladies. Has any one been 
slandering me to you ?” he asked. 

“ The simple truth is, as I have told 
it, sir. Ido not love you. However, I 
have heard,” she continued, looking him 
in the eyes, for she was indignant at his 
persistence, “that you are the nephew, 
not the son, of the gentleman you repre- 
sent as your father. Do you think it 
honorable, Mr. Randolph, to deceive my 
parents in a matter of this kind? I 
have said nothing of my knowledge, as 
I have no desire to harm you; but you 
must see how litiie chance you stand to 
change my opinion.” 

His eye fell and he was silent for an 
instant ; his rage melted away ; when he 
spoke again, it was in an humble tone: 

“ T have deceived you and your friends, 
Miss Arnold. But if you will give me 
any hope for the future, I swear I will 
make the amende honorable. I will for- 
sake all that you do not like in my pre- 
sent habits, and seek to retrieve myself 
and fortunes. My connections are 
influential; they can and will help 
me.” 

She had never felt so sorry for him as 
then ; it was evident that he had grown 
to really love her, whatever had been the 
mctive which first prompted his suit. 
His passion, such as it was, was sincere. 

“T am glad that you mean to do bet- 
ter,” she said, gently. “I shall pray 
that you may succeed in redeeming your 
name and honor. When you do so, you 
may count me one of your best friends.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“All that I can promise,” she said, 
rising to her feet. 

He cast a glance about the place, to 
make sure of his position. The boy had 
fallen asleep over his book; there was 
no one else in sight, and by causing 
Maud to take a step or two away from 
him, her cousin, reclining against the 
rock, was also hidden from view. 

“T’ve a mind to kill you,” he said, be- 
tween his teeth. 








“ Would that be like a southern gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Are you not afraid ?” 

“Not at all. If you meant to harm 
me, you would not threaten.” 

She began to walk toward her cousin ; 
she did not wish to call him; for she 
knew that “a scene” at a watering- 
place like that, would be very disagree- 
able and mortifying. She was not at all 
alarmed ; but she felt annoyed beyond 
expression, and resolved to tell her father 
at once what sort of a gentleman Mr. 
Randolph was; she would awaken 
George, and return. 

“ You first humble me, and then laugh 
at me.” 

The grasp on her arm was not a play- 
ful one ; a dark face confronted her: 

“ T will drown you,” he aid ; “ nobody 
else shall have you. I willsend you to 
find your lover. He liked the water so 
well, let us see how you take to it.” 

“ George !” she cried, for she saw, now, 
that he was in earnest — “ ‘‘eorge! 
George, come to me.” 

Even then she would not shriek any 
louder than might answer to awaken her 
cousin. A woman’s pride is as strong 
as death. Maud would, perhaps, rather 
have died, than have had the curious, 
gossiping crowd running to her rescue, 
and been obliged to explain the nature 
of her danger. His hand was over her 
mouth. 

“T can drown you and no one will be 
the wiser for it,” he continued, drawing 
her toward the surf. “I will drag you 
out, for I am a good swimmer. They 
will say that you, too, killed yourself, 
because young Tunnecliffe set the fash- 
ion.” 

Maud could not speak; but just then 
she ceased to struggle, and pointed with 
her finger toward the bay. There was 
something in her look which made Ran- 
dolph, whose back was then toward the 
water, turn around. A small row- 
boat had shot out from some unseen cove, 
or had been gaining way from some 
greater distance. When he had looked 
before attempting his desperate exploit, 
nothing was in sight. Now the boat 
was not twenty rods away; its single 
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occupant was bending to his oars with 
all his strength, and his eyes were fixed 
directly upon them. Randolph released 
his hold. 

“Do you not see? It is he/” cried 
Maud, in an awe-struck whisper. “I 
have seen him before.” 

She forgot about her danger, about the 
man by her side, who said, with a forced 
laugh : 

“T was playing, Miss Arnold. I only 
wanted to frighten you,” and sauntered 
off behind the rocks until hidden from 
sight, when he walked away rather more 
swiftly than was consistent with dignity. 
Maud was unconscious of this by-play ; 
she gazed at the boatman, whu was now 
quite near to shore, and who arose in 
the boat to keep it off the beach with 
his oar. Since there was no need of his 
assistance it seemed as if he had changed 
his mind about landing. 

“ Ward !” cried Maud, stretching out 
her arms to him. 

The man, a tall fellow, in the regular 
sailor garb, stared at her as if she were 
a lunatic, pushed his boat back, and be- 
gun paddling away. 

“ Ward !” she called again, in a voice 
like a shriek, and as the little boat dart- 
ed off in the sunshine, she fell upon the 
sands. 

That cry of love and despair aroused 
the boy; he would not believe that he 
had actually fallen asleep over the 
“ Tdyls ;” but he saw his cousin sink, and 
sprang to her assistance. 

“ What is it, dear Maud? Pray what 
is the matter? Are you ill ?” he asked, 
when he had dashed her well with salt 
spray, and she was sitting up on the beach. 

“T shall be well ina moment, George. 
But tell me, truly, as you value your 
soul, did you see any one in a boat, and 
if you did, who was it ?” 

“T saw a sailor rowing away, when I 
ran to you. He wasa darkish fellow— 
a stranger. Was it that fellow who 
frightened you? Iwould shoot him, if 
I had him here.” 

“ No, George, he did not frighten me. 
But I saw some one whom I have seen 
before. Come, let us go home. And 
do not say any thing to mother about 





my being ill. I shall get over it, pre- 
sently.” 

She had the nerve to walk back to her 
hotel without any appearance of the 
scene she had passed through, exchang- 
ing salutations with her friends by the 
way ; but when she reached her room, 
instead of dressing for luncheon, she was 
glad to shut the blinds, and rest herself 
in the cool darkness. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A LITTLE PARISIENNE’S STORY. 


“Ir was he / it was he!” she muttered, 
over and over to herself. She hardly 
thought of Randolph. “It was Ward,” 
she continued to whisper. ‘“ Why did 
George not recognize him? Ah, he 
shows himself to no one but me. Itwas 
he! He follows me. When I go home 
I will find Susie and ask her if she, too, 
has not seen him. He loved her so.” 

It is doubtful if Maud really believed 
that she had seen Ward Tunnecliffe in 
the body. She was yet too fully in the 
possession of her reasoning faculties to 
believe that. She knew the proof of his 
death was positive. At least four per- 
sons had seen him when he leaped from 
the ferry-boat; he had gone down be- 
neath the ice, and had not risen again. 
No human being could have lived five 
minutes in those freezing waters on that 
winter night. He had never reippeared. 
All these facts were.as patent to her as 
to the rest of his friends. She never, 
for more than a moment at a time, over- 
looked them. We say, for more than a 
moment at a time—because there were 
periods when, for a brief instant, she be- 
lieved that she saw Ward Tunnecliffe, 
alive, before her. This was at the mo- 
ment when the person who resembled 
him, or the spiritual presence of the 
dead, was actually present to her. Hay- 
ing once seen this startling resemblance, 
of course she was constantly looking out 
for it; therefore, constantly imagining 
that she found it; as a frightened child, 
wandering in the woods at twilight, finds 
what it fears in every shadow. 
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“He watches over me,” she repeated 
to herself; ‘“‘ he has forgiven me, or else 
he would not do that. He came, this 
morning, to save me from death. Strange, 
strange !” 

When her mother came to ask her if 
she did not feel well enough to dress for 
the evening, she found her flushed and 
excited. 

“Your hands are hot—your pulse is 
quick.” 

“Tt is nothing,mother. I have been 
frightened ; but I am getting over it.” 

Maud felt that Randolph’s conduct 
could not be palliated, and ought not to 
be kept to herself. She sat up, and told 
her mother about it, only concealing who 
the sailor in the boat had seemed to her 
to be. Mrs. Arnold was surprised, and 
alarmed. 

“ Your father will punish bim as he 
deserves.” 

“That is just what I dread, mother. 
It will make the affair public. I think 
Mr. Randolph will go away, now; it 
will not be pleasant for him to stay ; and 
if he does, had we not better keep the 
matter between ourselves? I should not 
like to become the heroine of such a ro- 
mance, dear mamma,” and Maud laugh- 
ed, a little nervously. 

While they were discussing the matter, 
a servant handed ina note; it was from 
the Southerner, saying : 

“Miss ARNOLD: I do not hope to be 
forgiven for what has occurred. The 
curse, which I inherited from my father, 
was a violent temper. Under your in- 
fluence, I should have forgotten that I 
cculd be angry or unjust. But of that I 
will not speak. I write this to say that I 
will not further annoy you. I leave by 
the evening train. The greatest favor 
you can do him is to forget, R. M. R.” 

“A favor easily done; and now, 
mamma, I suppose we need say nothing 
about the affair on the beach to father. 
If he refers to Mr. Randolph’s absence 
as if I were to blame, I shail tell him 
about the deception he is practicing. 
That will be enough.” 

She tore up the note, as she was speak- 
ing. 
“ So be it, for the present. Above all 
things, let us avoid gossip. We had 








enough of that dreadful kind of notice, 
last winter. Maud, shall I send Marie 
to dress your hair? If you look and 
act as if nothing had happened, prob- 
ably nothing will be guessed.” 

Thus it proved. Miss Arnold was 
unusually admired during the evening 
promenade. All that her beauty ever 
lacked to the common observer was color 
and warmth; it was too cold; but this 
evening, the flush lingered on her cheek 
and the light in her eye; she was dress- 
ed with care, and seemed gay and happy. 
Those who had heard of the sudden de- 
parture of Mr. Randolph, scanned her 
with curiosity, which was not gratified 
by any thing they could learn from her, 
and she escaped with a few whispers 
about her probable rejection of the Bal- 
timorean. 

But from this time the change which 
Mrs. Arnold had remarked in her grew 
under her mother’s observant eye. It 
had been proposed to her to leave New- 
port immediately for their northern tour ; 
but Maud was no longer desirous of 
leaving. She begged for another week 
or two. All she cared for was to take 
her cousin for an escort, and to go out 
along the beach to the spot where their 
little adventure occurred; there to sit 
and watch the in-rolling waves for hours, 
while George read, or made paper-boats, 
or talked to her half-unheeded. He 
was a boy of quiet tastes, and very fond 
of her, so that he did not find this kind 
of service so wearisome as it might 
otherwise have been. He, nor any other, 
had the key to her actions. 

“ Come, cousin, we must go home. I 
am getting hungry; and aunt Arnold 
warned me to bring you back in sea- 
son.” 

Then she would arise, with a sigh, 
and a pale, disappointed look, and with 
lingering glances backward at the blue 
water, return home, without appetite or 
spirits, 

“There must be an end to this. I 
don’t like Maud’s looks. We must have 
another change of air,’ Mrs. Arnold 
finally declared; the trunks were re- 
packed, and the change made. 
Wherever they stopped, if it were but 
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for a single day, Maud’s beautiful dress- 
ing-case must be taken out and placed 
on her table. Quite mistaking the giver, 
she loved it because of the picture on 
the lid. She would sit with it before 
her for hours. Marie jested about the 
sender, but her little pleasantries fell on 
deaf ears. 

The variety of travel did Maud less good 
than was expected. Her eyes seldom 
lost that eager, searching look, which 
gradually grew to be their one expres- 
sion. When her party entered a rail- 
road car, a saloon, drew up before a 
hotel, or in any place encountered stran- 
gers, her swift, nervous glance ran over 
them in a manner which many remarked. 
It was as if she were expecting a friend, 
whom she was disappointed not to meet. 
The girl herself was unaware of the 
traces her secret thought was leaving on 
face and manner. 

The Arnolds spent several weeks jour- 
neying from one lovely place to another. 
It was the latter part of September when 
they reached home, and redpened their 
city house. The first thing the mother 
did was to send for the family physician. 
He did not like the child’s appearance, 
yet could detect no traces of disease. 
He asked her mother if she had any 
great mental uneasiness. Mrs. Arnold 
confessed to the engagement which had 
existed between her daughter and Ward 
Tunneciiffe. 

“It takes a long time to recover from 
a shock like that,” said the old doctor, 
shaking his head. “Maud was always 
high-strung; her nerves have not recoy- 
ered their equilibrium yet. I thought, 
last winter, that her sickness was entirely 
mental. Poor girl! it was too much for 
her. Does she talk much about her 
griefs ?” 

“No, doctor; she never mentions his 
name.” 

“That's bad—that’s bad. These si- 
lent troubles are the most dangerous. I 
wish, madam, you would win her confi- 
dence—make her talk to you. The 
more the better. I don’t like her looks. 
It’s a bad sign when a woman’s tongue- 
tied—it’s not natural, Make her talk; 
gnd keep her out-of-doors all you can.” 





Prompted by this advice, Mrs. Arnold 
exerted herself, more than she had ever 
done before, to watch her daughter and 
to win her out of the silent way into 
which she was falling. 

“ Why do you grieve so about Ward ?” 
she finally said to her, determined to 
probe the hidden wound. “ He is gone; 
he can not come back. He went, too, 
by his own rash deed. Is it right for 
you to waste your young life, to make 
all who love you unhappy, by your con- 
stant sorrow forhim? You are our only 
child, Maud, and it makes us wretched 
to see you in this state.” 

“ Indeed, mother, I am not so very un- 
happy. What makes you think it? But 
I can never forget that perhaps Ward 
would not have—drowned himself”— 
with a shudder—‘ if I had not sent him 
that note, when he was in so much 
trouble. Is it not strange that girl 
should have come here that very day ? 
If it had been before, or after, we might 
have talked together, and it might have 
been explained. Iam so afraid that I 
wronged him. Ah, mother, there is no- 
thing so hard to bear as remorse !” 

Maud's head went down on her mo- 
ther’s knees, and a groan, very pitiful to 
hear from one so young, burst from her 
lips. 

“ What is it about a girl, Maud? I 
never heard any thing.” 

“No, mother, I never told you, for I 
was afraid after Ward—killed—himself 
—that others would think more wrong 
of him. I forgave him, mother; when 
I thought that he didit. But lately, and 
more and more every day, I believe the 
girl lied.” 

“Tell me about it, Maud. It will be- 
better for you to talk with me; perhaps: 
my judgment will assist yours in coming: 
tosome conclusion. I shall not be afraid: 
of judging poor Ward harshly. What- 
ever were his errors, they ure between: 
him and his God. He was too sensitive: 
to the world’s opinion, else he would. 
never have been so rash.” 

Holding her mother’s hands, Maud 
lifted her pale face, with the dark circles: 
under the eyes, and the desolate, yearn- 
ing expression within them. 
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“There was a girl came here, mother, 
the very day it—happened. She asked 
to see me, alone, a few minutes, and 
Marie brought her to my room. She 
was small and young—about my age; 
pretty, with black eyes, and dark, wavy 
hair; a French girl, speaking our lan- 
guage in a broken, childish way. Per- 
haps it was because she was French that 
Marie was so ready to admit her. When 
we were alone together, she burst out 
crying, and when she was a little more 
quiet, asked me if I knew of any pupils 
I could get in French and music for her 
father or herself—they were very poor, 
they were not long over, and they had 
no references. I did not know what to 
say to her. I was sorry for her; yet I 
could promise her nothing until I knew 
more about her, even had I pupils to 
recommend. I began to tell her that I 
would speak to you, and that we would 
come together to see her, yet all the time 
I felt as if I were being imposed upon. 
She was young, and seemed artless, and 
in trouble, and yet her eyes did not give 
me a pleasant impression. While I was 
blundering over what to say to her, she 
interrupted me: 

“*T like not to tell mademoiselle w’at 

I muz tell her; but ’tis de right dat she 
muz know. She may be very angree, 
now ; but she happier, sometime,’ and 
then she went on to tell, in her broken 
way, that she would not have been in 
America now, but in her own belle 
France, where they had friends, though 
they were not very rich, had it not been 
for that young man—the faithless, fulse 
Mr. Tunnecliffe. She related to me, at 
length, how they had met, when she was 
out walking with her father, under the 
beautiful trees, and how the young Amer- 
‘ican had been so kind to her father; 
.and they had met and talked often to- 
gether about many things—Washington, 
Napoleon, all these great officers, until 
her father was quite enchanted with the 
charming young man, and invited him to 
their poor apartments. 

“She gave me the dates, mother, and 
jit was the very time that Ward was in 
Paris with Mrs. Bowen, last fall, two 
years ago. Then she went on to say 








how she, too, learned to love the fine 
stranger; she was child, but sixteen ; and 
he brought her flowers and presents, and 
told her how sweet and how pretty she 
was, and how he loved to hear her sing. 
She used to sing for him at her dear old 
piano for hours. Then the time came 
when he must go back to America; she 
was very sad and wept much; but he 
kissed her, and gave her his picture, and 
told her that when both of them were a 
little older he should be ready to marry 
—that he might never come back to 
Paris, but that if her father and herself 
would come over to New York in about 
two years, he would find her father a 
great many pupils, and he would marry 
his little Antoinette. 

“So her father, who thought so much 
of the stranger’s promise, sold off all his 


little furniture, the piano, all, gathered in. 


all his small debts, and had just money 
enough to pay their passage. They came 
to America, joyous, full of hope. When 
they arrived, they easily found out Mr. 
Tunnecliffe, for he was a great banker. 
He went to him, to tell him she had 
come. He was not glad to see her; he 
broke her heart. He said she did mis- 
take that they should marry. He would 
do something for her father when he had 
time—now, he was very busy. But he 
could not marry poor Antoinette, for he 
was just engaged to arich and lovely 
lady, and she must not tell Americans 
she came over to see Mr. Tunnecliffe. 

“ Mother, I did not believe her yet ; I 
said so; she had a gold chain about her 
neck, and she drew forth from her bosom 
a miniature, and showed it tome. It was 
his likeness, mother—a colored photo- 
graph, on enamel, I think. The locket 
was gold, and the picture looked as if 
taken when he was a little younger than 
then. My heart withered when I saw 
it. I hardly knew what I did; but I 
believe that I emptied the contents of 
my purse in her lap, and told her to go 
—that she was welcome to Mr. Tunne- 
cliffe. 

“ As soon as she was gone, I wrote a 
note to Ward, telling him our engage- 
ment was at an end, and placing my 
betrothal ring inside the envelope, gave 
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directions for it to be handed to him 
when he called. At first, I thought I 
would see him, and hear his account of 
the affair, but I had such a headache I 
could not hold up my head. I feJt that 
I should do my self-respect injustice to 
see him in such a state, so I sent the 
note. That was the last—-the very last! 
Oh, mother, is it not dreadful ? 

“ Sometimes I believe that girl’s story 
to be either eutirely false or much ex- 
aggerated. I torture myself guessing 
what Ward suffered when he got my 
dismissal in the hour of his business 
trial. Itistoomuch! Sometimes, I can 
not bear it.” 

“Have you been to see the girl 
since ?” 

Mrs. Arnold’s voice was calm and 
soothing, for she was alarmed at the 
intensity of feeling now revealed to her. 


“No, mother. I was so agitated that_ 


I never thought to take her address, and 
she did not leave it. Sometimes I hope 
that I may meet her on the street. IfI 
ever do see her again, I will compel the 
truth from her, whatever it is.” 

“ All this entanglement can never be 
straightened out in this world, Maud. 
It is your duty to brood as little as pos- 
sible over what can not be changed. If 
it is any comfort to you to think Ward 
innocent of such heartless conduct, you 
may safely believe him so. You know 
that all kinds of impositions are practised 
for money; and on some. very slender 
thread of flirtation or indiscretion, such 
as any young man might have been led 
into without real sin, she may have 
strung her story. At all events, he has 
gone from us, your parents are still here ; 
will you not try, for our sake, to forget 
the past ?” 

Maud kissed her mother, while her 
tears flowed with a freedom which was 
healthful. She did feel the better for 
this confidence—yet she had confessed 
only half of what weighed so dangerous- 
ly upon her mind. 

For a few days Maud was more like 
her old sweet self; she sang to herself, 
as she moved about the house, was 
playful with her father, and willing to 
submit to her mother’s wishes about 





going ont and having company. They 
were so relieved at this improvement they 
were ready to spoil her with indulgence. 
One golden October afternoon she was 
sent out for a drive in the park. Some 
circumstance prevented Mrs. Arnold 
from accompanying her daughter; but 
Maud was quite content to be alone. 
The pale sunlight, the soft air, the bright 
leaves fluttering silently from the frost- 
tinged trees, filled her with a melancholy 
so calm that it was almost peace. 

“Drive slowly, Robert,” she said to 
the coachman, “ it is so pleasant here.” 

It was Saturday, and thd usual con- 
cert was taking place. She had the 
carriage stop at a distance from the gay 
thousands congregated on the Mall, as 
parti-colored and gorgeous in general 
effect as were the autumn groves. Soft 
notes and louder bursts of melody were 
wafted toward her. As she sat dream- 
ing, listening, yielding to every tempta- 
tion of her vivid imagination, it may be 
that the old fancy resumed its full power. 
Certain it is, that when she reached 
home, in the dim dusk, after that after- 
noon of enchantment, she burst into the 
dining-room where the family were about 
to sit down to dinner, a wildness in her 
manner which caused her parents to 
start with an unpleasant foreboding. 
She had not removed her hat or shawl, 
and paid no attention to the presence 
of the man-in-waiting. 

“T have seen him again!” was all 
she said. 

“Maud, what folly is this? Go to 
your room and make yourself present- 
able.” 

Mr. Arnold spoke sternly, in mingled 
impatience and alarm. 

“T tell you I have seen him,” she re- 
peated. “ Nothing on earth can con- 
vince me to the contrary. Do you 
think I could be mistaken? It was he 
—living, well—not his spirit. I looked 
into his eyes; I touched hishand! Oh, 
why will he treat me thus ?” 

The pathos with which she spoke the 
last few words brought tears to Mr. 
Arnold’s eyes, but he would not let her 
see that he was otherwise than angry ; 
the fear, of which he and his wife had 
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epoker in whispers, was strong upon 
him now—a fear of something less en- 
durable than death. He took her by 
the arm and led her into the library, 
followed by her mother; he was calm, 
outwardly, for he saw how dreadfully 
his daughter was excited : 

“Tell me all about it, Maud. Just 
whe you saw, and where, and how. 
Only try to be reasonable and quiet 
about it.” 

“T know what you think, father— 
that Iam out of my senses. It is not 
true; you need not be afraid of that. I 
saw Ward again, to-day, and if I had 
any Coubts before, when three times I 
believed I met him, I doubt it no longer. 
Living or dead, it is Ward I see.” 

“What makes you think you meet 
him ?” 

“T got out of the carriage this after- 
noon, in the park, to walk a little way 
and gather some colored leaves, and 
feeling thirsty, I passed under the arch 
of the large bridge near the lake to ob- 
tain a drink of water. He was sitting 
there, on one of the stone seats, reading 
a book. I had time to look well at him 
before he saw me. He has changed 
much and he wears a different Gress, 
but it is Ward. I was not very much 
startled. I walked straight up to him, 
laid my hand on his, and spoke his 
name.” 

“ You were crazy, Maud. I can not 
let you go out again alone.” 

“ That was what he said. He looked 
at me with a stare, saying in such a 
cold, cold voice, ‘a mad woman!’ and 
shaking off my hand, he walked away 
from me. I would have run after him, 
but I had not the power. He wished 
me to think that he did not know me, 
but I saw his face flush, even when he 
spoke so rudely.” 

“You have made some mortifying 
mistake, my child.” 

“ Do you think I could look straight 
into his eyes, and not know him, father?” 

“What hour was it when you saw 
him under the bridge? Was it nota 
little dark, there, these brief after- 
noons ?” 

“It was after sunset ; it was not broad 





daylight ; but I could see plainly enough, 
I would not have gone down if it had 
been at all dark; it would not have been 
proper.” 

They cross-questioned her, in vain, to 
elicit something which they could use 
to refute her simple, persistent assurance 
that she had seen Ward. They could 
get nothing from her but the reiteration 
of this—to her—fact. She grew more 
calm as they talked with her, regaining 
her natural expression, and they thought 
best to seem to be convinced and to drop 
the subject. At her mother’s request 
she prepared herself and came down to 
the neglected dinner, but her appetite 
was evidently forced. 

“Tf he would only give me a chance 
to explain, mother, I would be content. 
Ido not blame him for keeping away 
from. me,” she whispered, when her 
mother came to look at her, in bed, under 
pretense of the good-night kiss, 





MEASUREMENT OF THE MENTAL 
TELEGRAPH. 


\ E have already presented in these 

pages the natural history, as prov- 
ed by measurement, of the conducting 
and transmitting power of the nerves; 
a power in virtue of which we feel wher- 
ever external nature establishes either 
a near or remote contact with our bodies. 
This is a problem of pure physiology. So 
far as this problem is concerned, despite 
the natural difficulties which have, since 
the race of man began, interposed as 
apparently insuperable obstacles to its 
experimental solution, it has, as already 
shown, been solved. But this problem 
is but auxiliary to the far more impor- 
tant one, always consecutive with it, 
namely, the problem of our knowledge 
or consciousness of sensation. 

This latter is a problem of psy- 
chology. 

Of course, the appreciative reader 
will understand that it is only in analy- 
sig the two are separated ; for in the or- 
der of existence or life, the phenomena 
of the latter problem pre-supposes as its 
base, the occurrence of the former. So 
that inevitably in the solution of the 
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problem of the consciousness of sensa- 
tion, there is necessarily involved the 
sensations themselves. Without the lat- 
ter as antecedent, there would be no 
specific phenomena or thing to be con- 
scious of. 

Instantly succeeding (or even briefer 
in time than that) every sensation, or 
impression, to which we are alive, there is 
a state or modification of consciousness, 
a changed state thereof from what was 
existing, and having a specific relation 
to the precedent particular or individual 
sensation or impression. 

The determination by experimental 
demonstration, of the exact time of this 
change has been the attempt of numer- 
ous observers, from Johannes Miller on- 
ward to Douches and Jaager. The latter 
has accomplished it in a way that com- 
mands our fullest confidence. He has 
entitled the account of his experiments: 
“On the Rapidity of Thought and the 
Determination of the Will.” The 
first part of the title represents the or- 
der and character of the proceedings 
adopted to effect the demonstration as 
to time of consciousness in each case. 
These we shall briefly lay before the 
reader first. The second represents the 
further and necessarily continued, comple- 
ment of the proof of the subsequent pro- 
ceeding or act of the will ensuing upon the 
consciousness. The reader should bear 
in mind that feeling, or sensation, treat- 
ed in our first paper, is a purely physio- 
logical transaction from without inwardly, 
and that the last or ulterior one, namely, 
the “Determination of the Will,” though 
begotten of a specific state of conscious- 
ness of that precedent physiological 
transaction, yet takes form or character 
in # physiological act. It is, there- 
fore, a transaction from within outwardly. 

But, contrary to all current theory, 
both alike involve more or less play of 
the organs, as well as their nerves—the 
act of “ will” from within outwardly, be- 
ing, in philosophical language, an inver- 
sion of the act of sensation. 

By means of an induction-shock—+. ¢., 
a shock from the induced current of an 
electric battery, coetaneously with open- 
ing of the current, and subsequent clos- 





ing of the same by pressure of the 
subject’s hand—the latter being the act 
of will by means of the muscles—Pro- 
fessor Jaager accurately determined the 
time after the sensation required for the 
formation of a consciousness or definite 
idea of it, and for the expression thereof 
through the organs of the will, the muscles. 
The time was registered by an electro- 
magnet on a revolving cylinder. The 
mean-time was 26.09 in a second. 

The time was found, however, from 
numerous experiments on consecutive 
days, to differ on different days. 

Again it was ascertained that the time 
varied slightly whether the clo#g by pres- 
sure with the hand, was done by the 
right or by the left hand; the difference, 
however, was very slight. This differ- 
ence arises from the difference in the 
facility acquired by habit, in expressing 
the effect of will by right or left hand. 
The time was 0.009” less for the right 
hand. Again, in cases where the sub- 
ject was unprepared to anticipate pre- 
cisely where the sensation would be, was 
pricked in the groin, first the right and 
then the left, and the closing of the cir- 
cuit which marked the time, was effected 
respectively with the right and left hand, 
the difference in time of the idea of 
sensation and the act of will, effected 
by the pressure of the hand, which clos- 
ed the circuit, was 0,066” less in the 
right hand. In this experiment the ap- 
paratus was so arranged that if the 
pressure by both hands had been simul- 
taneous, no closing of the current 
would have taken place. The preced- 
ing experiments were made by instru- 
ments of touch. 

In other experiments other causes of 
sensation were tried. 

The reaction (of the will) to the sen- 
sation of of light, was investigated by 
means of an apparatus, such that, at 
the moment of opening the current, a 
very bright light fell upon the eye, and 
thereupon, as in the first experiments, 
the pressure of hand of the subject closed 
the current, the time required being 
identical with the time required for the 
consciousness of sensation and the act 
of will. 
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Other experiments were performed in 
which, on the appearance (sensation) of 
red light, the right hand, and on the ap- 
pearance of white light, the left hand 
had to press the closing key. 

The time required to arrive at a defi- 
nite idea and for consideration in the 
choice of the hand was found to be 
0.159”, there being a little difference of 
time in different observers. 

It will, however, be noticed that this 
latter experiment involved not a mere 
consciousness of sensation, but also a 
mental procedure, namely, a choice of 
keys. This was proved in the fact 
cited in this connection, by Herr Jaager, 
that the subjects were strongly inclined 
to picture to themselves what color shall 
appear, and that when the color an- 
swered to the expectation, the least time 
was required. 

Again, the experiments were con- 
tinued to determine time in sensation or 
impression of sounds. In these an in- 
strument called a phonautograph was 
used as a chronoscope (time measurer). 
Two persons, A and B, lie with their 
heads separated by a partition in the 
phonautograph. A cylinder is turned 
and a tuning fork of 261 vibrations in 
1’ registersthe time. A utters a strong 
vocal sound, for example as ki. As 
quickly as possible B calls out the same. 
The commencement of both sounds is 
accurately marked on the cylinder. The 
difference in the two cases records the 
time required for the idea of a sound, 
and the effort of will in connection 
therewith. The measurements were on 
the average of all the observations 22.88 
vibrations of tuning fork, 9 i)” = 
0.08767 seconds. The shortest possible 
time required, therefore, in all these ex- 
periments, was the idea formed after an 
impression of sound on the ear, much 
shorter than in the case of the eye, 
though both are special organs, and 
both were impressed by the source of 
sensation specially related to them alone, 
the light to the eye,and the sound to the 
ear. The final experiment was under- 
taken to ascertain the exact time re- 
quired to form an idea after impression, 





irrespective of any effort of will. 





This was done by making an impres- 
sion simulianeously of light and sound, 
respectively on the eye and ear, and to 
distinguish which preceded the other. 
The impression from the ear was first, 
but this, of course, could not be physi- 
cally measured, but only mentally dis- 
cerned. 

It appears, therefore, that when a 
pugilist strikes an opponent his first 
blow, he can strike his second before the 
stricken person can retort to his first, 
for the first person has not to await 
the advent of a sensation before the act 
of will,as the second one has before he 
delivers his first blow in rejoinder, and 
thereafter during the encounter, the first 
man can always keep one blow ahead 
of his opponent. This is a decided gain 
equivalent to a psychological momen- 
tum; and other things being equal in 
the parties, may determine in favor of 
which side the contest terminates. Pre- 
cisely analogous would be «the cases of 
two contending armies ; the soldiery and 
positions being equal, the attacking 
party, as the one striking the first blow, 
has far the best chance of victory. 

The success of all jugglery depends 
on the fact, that in the azimuth of time 
antecedent to our mental appreciation 
or consciousness of a sensation to the 
eye, purposely done by the juggler, and 
during the pendency of that conscious- 
ness specifically related to that sensa- 
tion, he has accomplished his jugglery, 
before the mind passes into its changed 
state, or the next supervening state, while 
if the mind had been transiently disen- 
gagedit wouldhave detected or become 
aware of, his jugglery. 

In these two papers we have aimed 
to carry our readers to an appreciative 
view of the boundaries of our knowl- 
edge, as decidedly enlarged by recent 
positive experiments, in this not easily 
understood department of science, a de- 
partment deemed very difficult even to 
its special cultivators. We shall be re- 
conciled to the poverty of our mental 
resources, if we have thereby succeeded 
in giving them a more or less accurate 
and complete understanding of the 
human telegraphic system. Naturally, 
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we are born in complete and densest igno- 
rance of ourselves, of the truly wonder- 
ful apparatus of flesh and blood, within 
which our true eventual or spiritual in- 
dividuality is slowly and painfully con- 
structed or built up without hands, by 
successive physiological and psychologi- 
cal experiences of nature and of each 
other, into a temple fit for the com- 
panionship of angels. 

Looking forward to a continued heed- 
ing of the injunction on the Athenian 
temple, “ Know thyself,’ we can im- 
agine the time when all men who can 
read and think shall “ know” at least, 
what feeling and thinking is, physio- 
logically, as regarded by the eye of 
science. 

In pursuance of this idea we should like 
to have presented with this a better idea 
of what constitutes sensation regarded 
philosophically, but this we must reserve 
for a future occasion. 





THE BURLEIGH LEGACY. 
A TALE OF AN AMATEUR “DETECTIVE.” 
%. 


Y cousin, Phil Brentwood, was as 

good a fellow as ever lived—full 
of talent, courage, honor, and all the 
other virtues that cheer but not inebri- 
ate ;—no, I don’t exactly mean that. 
However, the reader knows what I do 
mean, and so let it pass. 

But Phil had a foible amounting al- 
most to a monomania. He was, so to 
speak, an amateur felon. Not that he 
ever committed a crime “ for the love of 
the thing,” or for any other motive. Oh, 
no! But he was exceedingly fond of 
perusing the court reports, and of re- 
vising and correcting, as it were, the 
plans and executfons of celebrated rob- 
beries, arsons, murders, and the like, 
with the view of discovering their weak 
points — showing how and where the 
perpetrators failed to assure the success- 
ful accomplishment of their purposes 
and to elude subsequent detection. His 
ingenuity in these matters was wonder- 
ful, and he certainly would have made 
a remarkable leader of a band of out- 








laws, or a singularly adroit and infallible 
detective officer, had either of these an- 
tipodal careers been in his line. But, 
being a man of honor and virtue, and 
a gentleman of easy fortune and high 
social station, he remained simply a 
commentator—a philosophical censor, 
in a manner, of the criminal calendar, 
and a critical looker-on in the Vienna 
of outlawry. 

Brentwood was a constant subscriber 
to and diligent reader of most of the 
“organs of justice” in the civilized 
world. He received the English police 
and judicial reports; the French Ga- 
eettes des Tribuneauz ; the Italian, Span- 
ish, and German ditto; and all the sim- 
ilar journals of our own country. He 
knew the minutest details of every cele- 
brated criminal trial that had attracted 
public attention during the past century, 
from the famous forgery on the Bank 
of England to the murder by Milleron 
the London and Essex Railway; from 
the highway robbery and extraordinary 
trial and execution of Lesurques in Ly- 
ons, to the La Pommerais poisoning 
case; from the Parkman-Webster mys- 
tery to the Deering murder. 

And in each and every case he was 
ready to point out the causes of the 
failure, and the means by which these 
crimes might have been perpetrated with 
perfect impunity. To him, the motto 
that “ murder will out” was simply ab- 
surd. 

“Neither murder, nor robbery, nor 
any other crime,” he was wont to ex- 
claim, “is necessarily more traceable 
than any action whatever, good or bad, 
committed in secret. The discovery of 
such things depends purely upon the 
incompleteness of their execution, the 
want of thorough preparation against 
every possibility of future treachery or 
suspicion. And such preparation is al- 
ways practicable. There is not a single 
instance, my dear fellow, in the annals 
of crime, in which, had J been the 
criminal, I could not have taken such 
precautions as to defy all attempts at 
subsequent identification or discovery. 
Not one !” 

And then he would mention some 
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few cases, and proceed, con amore, to 
show just where the perpetrator had 
failed to provide against a possible con- 
tingency, and how, if he had thus pro- 
vided, his secret would have remained 
impenetrable to the end of time. 

We—his other friends and myself— 
used to laugh at Phil a good deal, about 
this singular mania of his, and to pre- 
dict that he would some day be brought 
to test his infullibility in one way or 
another, by which test he would be 
“weighed and found wanting.” None 
of us, however, ever really fancied such 
an occasion would arise, since Phil 
could never be guilty of crime himself, 
directly nor indirectly, nor ever be likely 
to be called upon to exercise his inge- 
nuity in its official detection. 

Nevertheless, an opportunity did oc- 
cur of putting his constructive and de- 
tective powers to the proof, and a fortu- 
nate one it was to both of us. How 
it chanced, and what were its results, 
will be briefly related in the following 
chapters. 

II, 

Brentwood and I lived together, in 
bachelor style, upon a charming place 
about twelve miles from the city. An 
old-fashioned, many-gabled stone house, 
hidden among a grove of gigantic pines 
and Spanish oaks, a quarter of a mile 
back from the public road, and surround- 
ed by about sixty acres of lawn and 
woodland and pasture, (for we neither 
sowed nor reaped,) flower-gardens and 
orchards. Such was our homestead, 
and here, from April to November, we 
lived in free style, keeping open house, 
and entertaining a good deal of gay 
company, with an easy profusion war- 
ranted by our joint income of something 
over fifteen thousand dollars a year. 

Our household consisted, besides our- 
selves, of our housekeeper, Mrs. Bunt- 
ing, an elderly dame, who had lived in 
Philip’s family since her early girlhood ; 
and four servants, to wit: cook, cham- 
bermaid, waiter, and groom, of African 
descent. There were, also, the Scotch 
gardener and his wife; who lived in the 
gate-lodge. 

About the middle of each November, 








we were in the habit of closing up the 
principal portions of our country-house, 
removing the gardener and his spouse 
into the kitchen, making them custodi- 
ans of the property, and taking Mrs. 
Bunting and the servants with us into 
town, we passed the winter months in a 
city residence belonging to me. Owing 
to a violent antipathy on Philip's part 
to the “ moving” nuisance, we carried 
nothing whatever from one house to the 
other except our household wardrobes. 
Furniture, plate, domestic articles and 
utensils of every description, were thor- 
oughly duplicated in our two establish- 
ments. Therefore, when we left “ Lib- 
erty Hall,” (such was the free and easy 
title we had bestowed on our rustic 
abode,) the furniture was carefully cov- 
ered, the bedding piled in the store- 
room, the china packed in the pantry, 
the plate locked up in the fire-and-thief- 
proof safe built into the library wall, 
the wines secured by bolt and bar in 
the vault—in short, every thing of use 
or luxury properly cisposed of in its 
appropriate receptacle, and we drove 
gaily to town in our tilbury and pair, 
followed by the gardener in the country- 
wagon With the trunks and boxes, and 
the servants, under the surveillance of 
good Mrs. Bunting. 

In the early autumn of 186-, our 
aunt Burleigh died, leaving a very small 
estate, and a very large and valuable 
collection of antique silver and gold 
plate, breakfast, dinner, and tea-services, 
salvers, urns, knives, spoons, pitchers, 
punch-bowls, candlesticks, and so forth, 
to the amount of more than twenty 
thousand dollars, Her estate she left 
to her late husband’s niece, a middle- 
aged spinster whom we had slight ac- 
quaintance with, but her plate to Philip 
and me conjointly, aad in accordance 
with her last injunctions it was duly 
packed and sent to Liberty Hall, where 
it arrived in two strong, iron-bound 
chests, the very day after the announce- 
ment of her death. 

After -some consultation, when we 
moved to town that winter, we locked 
this precious legacy, together with our 
other plate, in our huge safe, after 
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Imving made a gorgeous display of its 
splendors on our sideboard and tables 
during the balance of the season, where 
it had been the theme of enthusiastic 
admiration to our guests. Indeed, one 
of them, a Hungarian baron by the 
name of Ludowicz (or something like 
it, for I can not swear to the orthogra- 
phy of his name) was importunately 
anxious to purchase it, and repeatedly 
offered us thirty thousand dollars for it 
in gold, until he perceived that his in- 
sistance was offensive, and gracefully 
apologized. Baron Von Ludowicz, by 
the way, was an officer in the Magyar 
army of independence, as his letter of 
introduction to us, from a former college 
chum, then in Europe, had announced, 
and had lost his right arm in the serv- 
ice. He was, however, extraordinarily 
dexterous with his left arm, writing, 
driving, shooting, fencing, carving—in 
short, performing every function with 
singular address, aided somewhat by the 
stump of his mutilated arm, to which 
(it was severed just above the elbow) 
was affixed a light apparatus terminat- 
ing in a steel hook of peculiar shape, 
which he used also as a rest in playing 
billiards, with remarkable grace and 
skill. 

He was, in fine, an exceedingly agree- 
ble and accomplished man, and Philip 
and I took to him immediately, so much 
so that we urged him to spend the win- 
ter with usin town. But he was forced 
to go to Washington on some private 
business with the Austrian Embassy, 
and could not accept our hospitality. He 
promised, however, to return to us early 
in the spring. 

Among our summer guests had also 
been a cousin of ours, one Henry Had- 
don, whom we had invited chiefly out 
of charity and sympathy. He had re- 
cently lost his wife, and had been very 
unfortunate in business—he was a gold- 
broker, indeed, had swamped his whole 
capital, and it was hinted that in some 
of his financial transactions he had be- 
haved in a discreditable manner. But 
we had little respect for gossip or scan- 
dal, and though we never liked Haddon, 
and would not, perhaps, have trusted 





him implicitly in pecuniary matters, yet 
now that he was in difficulties and under 
a cloud, we thought it a good thing to 
try and cheer him up a little, and give 
him time to collect his energies for a 
fresh tussle with life. We were some- 
what hurt, however, as well as surprised, 
at the envious injustice of his observa- 
tions on the subject of our aunt’s legacy 
of plate. Hesaid he thought it a shame 
in Mrs. Burleigh to have enriched us by 
such a monstrons collection of useless 
bullion, at the expense of her other and 
far nearer kindred. That if she had 
been a just woman, or a wise woman, or 
a benevolent woman, she would have 
sold or melted the plate, and divided the 
proceeds among her poor relations. 
There was himself, for example: ten or 
even five thousand dollars in gold would 
be a godsend to him just then, and he 
was as much our aunt’s nephew as we 
were. It was scandalous, it was almost 
infamous, he said, to lock up such an 
amount of silver and gold in a chest 
where it was of no possible use, except 
to feed the pride of people who didn’t 
want any such additional stimulant. 

In short, he exhibited such an envious, 
ungrateful spirit, that we were forced to 
intimate, as geutly as possible, that his 
further sojourn at Liberty Hall would 
be mutually unpleasant and unprofitable, 
and he took himself off in an exceed- 
ingly sullen and revengeful mood. 

We left the country that year on the 
11th of November. December days 
approached, crept past, and Christmas 
was at hand. It was on the 19th, I 
think, of the last month, that Philip 
first broached the idea of going out and 
keeping the Christmas and New Year 
festival in. jovial style at Liberty Hall. 

“ We'll do the thing in style,” said 
he. “ We'li have evergreen-wreaths and 
holly and mistletoe, and the yule log, 
and games and all that sort of thing; 
we'll have out the Burleigh plate and 
make a royal spread, and invite a chosen 
band of good fellows and ‘ fayre ladyes,’ 
and have a regular old English jellifica 
tion. What do you say, Herbert ?” 

Phil knew I should say “aye;” I 
generally did to his proposals, especially 
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when they were of such an agreeable 
nature as this. So, after due consulta- 
tion with good Mrs. Bunting, it was ar- 
ranged that I should drive her out there 
the next day, and sending in the wagon 
for the servants, get things ready for the 
celebration, while Phil should attend to 
the invitations. 

“IT wonder whether the baron would 
or could come,” said he musingly. 

“T’m sorry Haddon made. such a 
brute of himself,” said I; “ it would have 
been pleasant to have all our family to- 
gether—all that is left of us, at least, 
on that day at the old place.” 

“ So it would,” echoed Phil; “ but 
Haddon wouldn’t come, after what has 
passed, and, indeed, we couldn’t ask 
him; besides he’s disappeared, that is, 
he’s left the city, gone out west, some- 
body told me, a week ago; made a 
lucky hit, they said, in gold; seemed to 
have plenty of money all of a sudden; 
at any rate made his books straight and 
left.” 

“Well, luck go with him! I wish 
him no ill, nor do you, I am sure, Phil.” 

“Not I,” quoth Philip. “ He’s wel- 
come to all the luck in life.” 

And we separated, each for his ap- 
pointed task for the Christmas festivi- 
ties. 

The next morning, I bundled Mrs. 
Bunting into the tilbury, and started 
gaily for Liberty Hall, bowling along a 
hard, smooth turnpike, under a bright 
sun, and a bracing, but not uncomfort- 
‘ ably cold breeze from the north-west, 
until in one hour and five minutes from 
the time of gathering up the ribbons, I 
turned gracefully (I am a tip-top driver) 
into the gates of our summer bathelor 


demesne. 
III. 


“And now, Mr. Herbert, for the 
plate,” said Mrs. Bunting. “It'll wanta 
deal of polishing, Pll be bound. Them 
safes are always damp and musty.” 

“Ours isn’t, Mrs. Bunting, as you 
know, in spite of‘ your prejudice, old 
lady ; but just call Archibald—” 

“Why, he’s gone to town for the girls 
and Tom and Sam, sir, you know. You 
don’t need him; don’t you think I’m 
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strong enough to pull them chests out 
with you? Lor, I could do it by my- 
self.” 

“ Come on then, Mrs. Hercules,” cried 
I, and proceeding to the library I pro- 
duced the slender brass key, went 
through the complicated maneuvers of 
unlocking the safe, threw back the heavy 
door, and entering the vault (for it was 
large enough to admit of entrance) pre- 
pared to push while Mrs, Bunting should 
pull forth the iron-bound chests of plate 
which stood, one on top of the other, 
under the shelves and other compart- 
ments along the walls. Getting behind 
them, and stooping down, I gave thema 
strong preperatory shove, so as to bring 
the chests further out from the wall, and 
nearer Mrs. Buntiug’s grasp as she stood 
bending forward in the doorway. 

What was my surprise and dismay, 
when the force I suddenly employed sent 
the upper chest violently forward and top- 
pled it entirely off the under one upon 
the floor, where it struck with a hollow 
empty sound, and even turned over once 
again on end ere the momentum of my 
push was exhausted. 

“ Good God ! its empty !” cried I, lean- 
ing back against the wall in panting 
amazement. 

Mrs. Bunting fell on her knees, and 
shrieked, “ Robbery! murder! thieves !” 
at the top of her voice. 

Fortunately there was no one in the 
house but ourselves, and calming myself 
by a strong effort, I succeeded in quiet- 
ing the terrified housekeeper’s clamor, 
with some difficulty, and got her seated, 
pale and breathing heavily, in an easy- 
chair, while I made a further examina- 
tion of the safe. 

Not an article, that I could discover, 
was missing except the Burleigh plate. 
But that was .all gone! Both chests 
were entirely empty! The lids had 
been fastened with a steel padlock and 
hasp. Both hasp and padlock had dis- 
appeared, having been apparently filed 
off with a fine sharp file. But other- 
wise, and here was the marvelous, the 
inexplicable part of the affair, no sign 
of violence whatsoever could I detect 
upon any portion of the vault or its 
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fastenings. Walls, floor, ceiling, door, 
locks, all were intact. I then proceeded to 
examine the house, in order to discover 
if the robber or robbers had entered by 
violence. But there was no trace of 
fracture upon any portion of the premi- 
ses. 

“The villains,” said I to Mrs. Bunt- 
ing, who had by this time recovered her 
senses, “ have evidently entered quietly 
in the daytime, when the house was 
being aired, and Archibald and his wife 
temporarily absent about their work.” 

The old lady agreed with me, and 
suggested several impracticable expe- 
dients for finding the thieves; but I 
decided that the first thing to be done 
was to return at once to town and in- 
form Philip of our loss. Neither of us 
for a moment suspected the gardener. 
His fidelity and that of his wife were 
beyond all question. The other ser- 
vants were equally out of the limit of 
suspicion, both from their characters 
and their constant presence with us in 
the city. 

I therefore returned immediately to 
town, leaving Mrs. Bunting and the gar- 
dener’s wife to lament together and 
speculate wildly over the matter, and 
finding Philip sitting down to dinner, 
sent the waiter awaygfor prudence’ sake, 
and told him the affair as briefly, yet 
fully, as possible. 

Philip pondered a while in silence. 

“ Do you suspect any one ?” I asked. 

“T do,” said he, shortly. 

“ None of our people, surely.” 

“If you mean Mrs, Bunting or the 
servants, certainly not. I know they are 
not guilty,” he replied, decidedly: 

“SodoI! But who then—?” 


* Haddon !”’ 
“By Jove! now I think of it, so do 
I!” Icried. “ He was terribly cut. up 


at not getting a share of that plate. He 
had lost all his money, and not a little 
of his character. He was full of hatred 
and envy against us. And then his be- 
coming so suddenly flush, and clearing 
out so mysteriously the other day—” 
“Exactly!” quoth Philip. “ But 
still, I am exceedingly loth to believe ; 
there is no proof, as yet, against him. 
Vou. IL.—82. 





I won't suspect without circumstantial 
evidence stronger than mere coincidence. 
Ring the bell, Herbert.” 

I did so. Tom, the waiter, appeared 
promptly. 

“Tom,” said Philip, “ tell Sam to put 
the gray horse in the no-top wagon, and 
be at the door in twenty minutes. Mr. 
Herbert and I are going out to Liberty 
Hall.” 

In twenty-one minutes we were al- 
ready turning the first street-corner, at 
a pace that tried the fragile vel:icle con- 
siderably, ard quite astonished the good 
folks on the sidewalks. 

IV. 

“You’re wrong, Herbert; this has 
been done at night!” said Philip, after 
a minute inspection of the safe and its 
contents, 

“But, how could they get in? 
There’s nothing forced, and—” 

“Look here,” interrupted Philip, 
showing me a small round spot on the 
lid of one of the plate-chests. “ This is 
a drop of sperm from a candle. It 
could not have been here long, for it is 
still clean and smooth. The safe is per- 
fectly well lighted in daytime by the 
opening of the door. The robbery was 
done at night !” 4 

“ But, how did they get—?” 

“We'll see to that presently,” ex- 
claimed Phiiip, again cutting me short. 
“Now look here again. Do you see 
this hasp, and this_other? They’ve 
been filed or sawn off, with an exceed- 
ingly thin, sharp instrument, a watch- 
spring, probably. Now, go to the tool- 
chest, and bring a small file, Herbert.” 

I did so, and was about to hand it to 
him, when he said, “ Just kneel down 
and try to file across the end of that 
hasp.” 

I obeyed, but the hasp was so placed 
on the box that I found it exceedingly 
awkward to use the file—in fact, could 
not use it with any effect in my right 
hand. vt 

“ Try the other hand!” said Philip. 

I did so, and although not at all 
ambidextrous, I found the filing much 
more conveniently accomplished in this 
way. 
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“ You perceive !” said Philip. “ These 
hasps have been filed with the left 
hand.” 

“Tt would seem so,” said I musing; 
“but what of that? It only goes to 
prove that the robber was left-handed—” 

“ Or one-handed !” interrupted Philip. 

“Ha!” cried I, a sudden thought 
striking me. “Can it be that you sus- 
pect the—?” 

But Philip stopped me. “I only 
know the robber used his left-hand, at 
present,” said he. “ Let us examine the 
house and I will tell you more, per~ 
haps.” 

“O, I did that thoroughly; doors, 
windows, every possible mode of en- 
trance from basement to roof, I ex- 
amined minutely.” 

“Ah, you examined the roof ?” 

“ Yes, and the trap-door. Not a sign 
of effraction.” 

“ And the chimneys? Did you think 
of them ?” 

“ No, to tell the truth I didn’t. But 
no man—not even Barnum’s living 
skeleton—could get up and down our 
chimneys, since we had the heater put 
up and did away with the old-fashioned 
fire-places, Phil.” 

“You forget the very chimney you 
are standing by at this instant!” ex- 
claimed Philip, pointing to the large 
deep, open hearth in the library. 

“By Jove! sol did! What a head 
I have !” 

“ Not a detective’s head, at any rate,” 
said Philip, smiling. “Let us go up 
on the roof” 

We ascended to the loft, and stepping 
out on the many-peaked roof, crept cau- 
tiously along to the stack of the library 
chimney. It was the only one we had 
left in all its old-fashioned freedom, and 
yawned wide-mouthed, untrammelled by 
any modern ventilators or other draught- 
breeding apparatus, externally or inter- 
nally, the only fire-place it fed being in 
the library, which was a one-story wing 

running out from the main building. 

Philip put his hand up and felt along 
the chimney. Presently he withdrew 
it, and with it several fragments of brick. 
* The fellow had his grappling hook in 








here,” said he, quietly. “That will do 
just now. Let’s go down again to the 
library.” 

Down we went, and Philip once more 
examined the hearth and fire-place. We 
had had no fire in it that year, the au- 
tumn having been uncommonly genial. 
Looking up the chimney, there were 
evident streaks, in a zig-zag sort of way, 
crossing the surface of crusted soot, such 
as the heels and toes of a sweep might 
leave in ascending and descending. And 
on the floor (from which the carpet had 
been removed when we went to town) 
were two dark shadows, or grayish 
stains, which, though evidently brushed 
or wiped away with great care, yet bore 
a vague resemblance tothe stamp of a 
grimy foot. Philip was perfectly satis- 
fied with this part of his examination, 
and having, also, ascertained that the 
safe-door had been opened with a dupli- 
cate key or pick (this he did by finding 
the trace of oil in the lock-slit, where 
the burglar had lubricated his instru- 
ment to prevent possible noise), he 
next went to the shed where the garden 
ladders were kept, and inspected them 
one by one. 

At length he called for Archibald. 

“ Archie,” sald he, when the gardener 
came, “ have you been using any soot 
or ashes for top-dressing this fall ?” 

“Nay, sir. I have na used any top- 
dressin’ sin’ spring, seein’ there war 
naething to top-dress, Mr. Brentwood, as 
ye know, at sic’ a season.” 

“And this ladder? Have you had 
occasion to use this?” inquired Philip, 
pointing to a medium-sized one he had 
leaned against a post, apart from the 
others. 

“ Nay, sir, nay. I have used no lad- 
der sin’ I picked the grapes fra’ the tall 
arbor by the garden-gate. The ladders 
have no been out o’ the shed, sir, sin’ 
that, to my ken.” 

“ This ladder, Herbert,” said Philip to 
me, “ was used by the robber to reach 
and descend from the roof.” And he 
pointed to the dark stains on the rungs, 
evidently left by sooty feet, and quite 
distinct from the ordinary earthy traces 
of the gardener’s heavy brogans. “ Now,” 
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added he, “ I know nearly all I wish to, 
and can follow this villainy to its source, 
without much difficulty.” 

“And what is the exact extent of 
your knowledge or experiences, Phil? 
And how do you propose to act in con- 
sequence ?” I asked, as we drove back 
to town the same evening; “for, you 
know, in such g matter,” I added, “I 
leave the entire management to you. It’s 
your forte, your hobby, and devilish 
lucky we are that it is so. Sogo ahead, 
and let me into the plan of operations.” 

“T know, my dear boy,” said Philip, 
“in the first place, that this robbery was 
committed by a one-handed man—” 

“ Left-handed, you mean.” 

“T mean just what I say—one-hand- 
ed. Did you not notice the marks on 
the ladder ?” 

“Certainly. They were foot-marks—” 

. “ And hand-marks! There was the 
print of one hand—one only—and al- 
ways the left—on the upright of that 
ladder, at regular intervals—” 

“JT didn’t look at the uprights. But 
he might have only used one hand; the 
other might have been full of—” 

“ He used one hand and one hook! 
There were black rings half-way round 
the other upright, at alternate points 
with the corresponding hand-marks on 
the opposite one !” 

“ What a tremendously clever fellow 
you are, Phil!” I cried, enthusiastically. 
“ Vidocq was a baby to you !” 

“T know, in the next place,” pursued 
Philip, “ that this robber came down the 
chimney into the library ; that he open- 
ed the safe-door with a key, or very in- 
genious pick, which in nowise injured 
the lock; that he filed off the hasps of 
the plate-chest, abstracted their contents, 
tied them into a strong bundle or pack- 
age, and hanging them round his neck—” 

“Round his neck! How on earth 
can you know that?” I exclaimed. 
“Come, Phil, draw it mild! It’s good 
enough as it is!” 

“ Round his neck, or round his waist,” 
persisted Philip, gravely. “The package 
scraped against the walls of the chim- 
ney as he climbed up—for he then es- 
caped with his plunder by the same 








way he had entered. I saw the marks 
of its rubbing, distinct from those of 
his feet and hands, though you might 
not have noticed so minutely. Having 
reached the ground, he replaced the lad- , 
der in the shed, but forgot to erase the 
traces of its use, as he had erased, or 
thought he had erased, those on the fire- 
place and on the hearth. He then quiet- 
ly walked off across the lawn and 
through the gap in the hedge, probably 
that which Archie omitted to replant last 
season—” 

“ Why not out of the gate ?” I asked. 

“Because Archie never forgets to 
close the ‘gate at night, and he told us 
he had never found it open on any 
morning since we went to town. Had 
the robber gone out the gate he must 
have closed it after him, and the print 
of his touch would have been left on its 
white paint. You saw it was spotless. 
But this is of little consequence. He 
got off with his plunder, and we shall 
never recover the plate of good Aunt 
Burleigh again.” 

“ Why not, if we catch the robber ?” 

“ Because he has certainly melted it, 
since, in its original form, he could never 
dispose of a single ounce without cer- 
tain risk of discovery. But the bullion, 
or some of it, we may get back. At 
all events, we will try.” 

“ And how ?” 

“ Simply thus: The robber is no com- 
mon thief. "We both know, or at least 
I know, and you suspect, who he is. 
It is the so-called Baron Ludowicz. 
Our Christmas jollification goes on as if 
nothing had happened. If he accepts 
the invitation, we have him quietly, and 
T’ll answer for the consequences. If he 
declines, you will immediately go to 
New York and Boston, and communi- 
cate with the detectives there for the 
purpose of cutting off his retreat across 
the water from any northern port, while 
I will take similar measures with those 
at Baltimore and Charleston. Not a 
soul knows of this affair beyond our 
household. I have already assured my- 
self of the silence of Mrs. Bunting and 
our servants, as well as that of Archie 
and his wife. They will not say a word 
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till they have my permission or yours. 
So the plan is simple.” 

“ But suppose the—suppose this Lu- 
dowicz be already gone—” 

“He is not—or was not three days 
ago. Colonel Barker saw him in Wash- 
ington, and he told the colonel he should 
remain there till the middle of January.” 

“ But that may have been a blind.” 

“ Possibly. But he is not a common 
thief, as I said before. He will not flee 
before the enemy is at least on his track, 
I think. Colonel Barker goes back by 
the night train to-night. I will see him 
and ask him to have an eye on the 
baron. If he be gone, it can’t be helped. 
We must take our chance. I think it 
is a very good one.” 

And so we arrived at our town-house, 
and each went his way as agreed upon, 
to further the consummation of our 
plan. Baron Von Ludowicz had not 
fled. He was still in Washington. He 
graciously accepted our invitation, but 
said he could only remain at Liberty 
Hall one day and night. We took our 
measures accordingly. 

The day arrived, the country-house 
was gay with guests, and none among 
them more brilliant and affable than 
Herr Baron Von Ludowicz. 

Owing to the number of our compa- 
ny, we had two extra waiters at dinner, 
on Christmas day. They were both 
black men, though a close observer 
would have thought their features more 
of the Caucasian than the negro type. 
But then their African descent might be 
tainted by u mixture of European blood. 
There is a good deal of that sort of 
thing in this country, spite of the howls 
about amalgamation. 

Just before dinner, I invited the baron 
to play a game of billiards. While en- 
gaged in playing—the billiard-room be- 
ing quite crowded with lookers-on— 
Philip, in handing me a fresh cue, man- 
aged to give an awkward and a pretty 
sevcre’ knock with the butt-end of it 
against the baron’s false fore-arm. The 
blow produced a strange jingling sound, 
as though several pieces of metal, iron 
or brass, had been suddenly jarred 


color, and for an instant seemed confused 
and angry. Philip, however, excused 
himself most graciously, and cursed his 
awkwardness, and after a moment the 
game went on as though the occurrence 
was quite forgotten. One of tne new 
waiters, however, who stood in the 
doorway, had the impudence to wink 
and nod his head in a free-and-easy 
manner to Philip, and he immediately 
left the room in pursuit of the man, 
who had already disappeared. 

When the heavy courses of dinner 
were removed, and the wine and dessert 
circulated, and conversation became des- 
ultory and animated, Philip, taking ad- 
vantage of a momentary lull, fixed the 
attention of our guests by saying : 

“We had hoped, gentlemen and la- 
dies, to have made a more gallant dis- 
play of our hospitable treasures to-day ; 
but an unexpected and most unfortunate 
accident has prevented.” 

“What?” “What display ?” “ What 
accident ?” “ What do you mean ?” 

These and other eager queries were 
hurriedly asked around the board. 

“T refer,” said Philip, looking, as if 
accidentally, at the baron, “to our aunt 
Burleigh’s plate. We had intended to 
do homage to the day by using it at our 
feast. But I grieve to inform you that— 
it has been—stolen !” 

“ Good God!” “ Stolen !” “ Mercy on 
us!” “ What! all that splendid plate ?” 
“Oh, Mr. Brentwood!” “Oh, Philip !” 
“Oh, Herbert!’ And for a few mo- 
ments there was a perfect fusillade of 
sympathetic exclamations of sorrow and 
amazement. 

Philip’s eye still kept the baron in 
its focus, and my own glance was also 
covertly directed that way. When Philip 
uttered the word stolen, Ludowicz had 
grown a shade paler, and his lips quiv- 
ered very slightly. But he instantly re- 
gained his composure, and as soon as 
the hubbub subsided a little, he said, in 
a voice of well-feigned regret and indig- 
nation : 

“What an outrage! Infamous! My 
dear Brentwood, I am astonished you 
take itso calmly. That plate was worth 
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offered you that for it myself, more than 
once! And to lose it thus! Of course 
the robber will destroy it, melt it down. 
What an irreparable loss! And have 
you taken no steps—have you no suspi- 
cion? By heavens! I could not en- 
dure—I should have no peace until I 
had tracked the robber, and forced his 
plimder from him at my pistol’s mouth!” 

“Ah! we don’t do things in such a 
tragic style here, baron!” said I. “ That 
may do for Hungarian chivalry and ro- 
mance. We are more practical and 
commonplace.” 

“ But what do you—what have you 
done ?” asked Ludowiez, with much in- 
terest, apparently. 

“ Well, we have done what we could, 
haven’t we, Philip ?”’ I replied, turning 
to Brentwood. Philip nodded. 

“And have you found no trace? 
Have you discovered nothing of—” 

“Of the thief?” said Philip, interrog- 
atively, as the baron paused an instant, 
as if to find a word vile enough to ex- 
press his abhorrence for the perpetrator 
of the robbery. “Oh yes, baron, we’ve 
found a trace—-several traces, in fact. 
It’s avery curious robbery, indeed. For 
although the thief had to clamber on to 
the roof, scramble down a chimney and 
up again, open a burglar-proof safe, and 
file two heavy hasps and staples frem 
the plate-chests, besides carrying the 
plate—no light burden—on his back, 
up chimney—though the fellow actually 
did all this, alone, (for there was only 
one robber, I am sure,) he was positively 
a cripple, after all. Yes, ladies and 
gentlemen, this dexterous burglar has 
only a single arm, and that the left one— 
the same, by the way, as our friend the 
baron here—quite a coincidence, I de- 
clare! I beg your pardon, baron, did 
you want any thing? John, attend to 
Baron Ludowicz !” 

As Philip had gone on, rapidly de- 
scribing the robber’s manner of pro- 
ceeding, the baron had grown paler and 
more agitated, till, upon Brentwood’s 
mentioning the single arm and its coin- 
cidence, the Hungarian’s self-command 
completely deserted him, and he sprung 
convulsively up, as though about to rush 











from the room. But at this instant, in 
obedience to Philip’s brief signal, the 
two black men who officiated as extra 
waiters, and who had gradually moved 
toa position on each side of the baron’s 
seat, a little in his rear, swiftly stepped 
forward, and placing each a strong 
hand upon the distinguished exile’s col- 
lar, forced him suddenly back into his 
chair, while the taller of the two, speak- 
ing in a quiet voice, without the least 
negro twang in it, said: 

“T arrest you, Baron What-you-call-it, 
for burglary and robbery !” 

And the other added, more sternly : 

“ And you'd better keep quiet, if you 
don’t want your head cracked!” for 
Ludowicz made a violent effort to shake 
off his captors’ hold, though without 
effect. The threat, and the slight touch 
of the pistol-butt that accompanied it, 
instantly produced their wonted result, 
and the felon sat with haggard face and 
trembling lips, cowering in the gripe of 
justice. 

“Take him with you into the library, 
Mr. Nipps,” said Philip, and without 
any further attempt at resistance, the 
culprit slunk out between the two dis- 
guised detectives. 

This scene occupied less than three 
minutes, during which the guests exhib- 
ited every phase of amazement, and 
confusion worse confounded reigned in 
the dining-room until the officers and 
their prisoner had closed the door be- 
hind them. Then began a fresh fire of 
questions and exclamations, on flank, 
front and rear uf Philip and myself. 

“Pray sit down again, my friends; I 
entreat you to sit down,” cried Philip, 
“and I'll tell you all about it.” 

And order being thus presently re- 
stored, he gave them a succinct account 
of our discovery, and how it was made. 

“T do not deny,” said he, in conclu- 
sion, “that I might have managed the 
baron’s capture in a less dramatic style, 
perhaps. But I really had a fancy for 
a tableau of this sort, as a kind of bonne 
bouche for our Christmas feast. And I 
should have had to put off this delight- 
ful social gathering, if I had managed 
the affair otherwise. Besides, Mr. Nipps 
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and Mr. Fox, our detective friends, were 
quite anxious to do the burnt-cork busi- 
ness, and I did not like to disappoint 
their Thespian ardor. They proved first- 
rate actors— almost equal to the Bryants, 
I think, don’t you? Let us drink their 
healths, and then, if you like, we'll have 
coffee in the drawing-room, and a game 
under the mistletoe.” 

* * x * * * * 

His worship, the Baron Ludowicz, 
passed that night in durance vile. Mr. 
Nipps gently unscrewed the patriot’s 
false arm, and in the hollow thereof, 
found a pleasing array of curiously del- 
icate instruments, whose uses were not 
known to any licensed handicraft. 

The next morning the irresistible 
blandishments of Mr. Fox seduced the 
baron to confide to that gentleman the 
secret depository wherein was bestowed 
the bullion, or the greater part thereof, 
arising from the melting down of the 
Burleigh plate, and the said bullion was 
duly made over to its legitimate own- 
ers, in the manner by law provided. 

In like manner, Herr Von Ludowicz, 
whose name proved, more precisely, to 
be Ludwig Schlaats, underwent a cer- 
tain legal ceremony, the result of which 
was to furnish him with a secluded resi- 
dence for a term of years at the cost of 
the State. 

In that peaceful retirement he still 
dwells, and has turned his singular tal- 
ents in one-handed mechanics to account 
in the manufacture of door-mats. 

“Philip,” said I, about a fortnight 
after the breaking up of our Christmas 
jollity, “I really think we owe poor 
Haddon a sort of amende honorable. 
We suspected him wrongly, though he 
wasn’t aware of it, you know.” 

“T didn’t suspect him longer than 
half an hour,” replied Philip. “ Still, 
if we could do him a good turn—but 
he’s grown rich again and gone West, 
you remember.” 

“ Ay, but he’s grown poor again and 
has come back. I met him this very 
morning, and he feels quite badly about 
his conduct to us in regard to our 
aunt Burleigh’s plate. He said if he 
only had five thousand dollars now he 


————— 





could go into a really safe business, and 
drop ‘speculation ’ for ever.” 

“ Well,” said Philip, “if you choose, 
Herbert, we'll set him up, to that ex- 
tent, out of the Burleigh bullion.” 

And so we did. But unless he sees 
this narrative, Haddon (who has done 
extremely well) will never know that 
we once suspected him of robbingeus 
of our aunt’s precious legacy. 





POSSIBILITIES. 


II. 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM — INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE social problem has long exercised 
the speculative faculties of the best 
thinkers, and yet it appears to be as far 
from a satisfactory solution as ever. The 
model republics of Plato and John 
Locke are destined to continue as they 
have ever been, naught but philosophic 
dreams. 

To arrive at a just idea of what is de- 
sirable in this regard, we should first in- 
quire what are the wants and needs of 
humanity. 

The needs of humanity are a suffi- 
ciency of food, clothing and shelter, to 
preservg the body in its normal health 
and vigor. Every man has the right to 
labor for the means of providing for 
his own necessities, and to this extent 
he has also the exclusive right to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor. Next to needs, 
are wants and their gratification&* Man- 
kind are a brotherhood whose chief social 
law is the goldenrule: “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye even so to them ;” and no man has a 
right to hoard or to gratify his wants 
beyond the limits of necessity while the 
needs of his fellow man are unsupplied, 
provided this fellow man has, to the ex- 
tent of his ability, labored for the means 
to supply his own necessities. Man’s 
ownership of property is never absolute ; 
he is but a tenant whom the Lord of the 
land requires to pay his rental in bene- 
factions to his needy brethren. Having 
done this, his right to gratification is per- 
fect, and it even becomes his duty to 
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surround himself with the appliances 
for intellectual and moral improvement, 
and with objects of utility and beauty 
which shall promote his comfort and im- 
prove his tastes. 

Laying out of view whatever falls 
Within the province of political estab- 
lishments, man’s first social need is the 
economizing of labor. As man is con- 
stituted of body and soul—in other 
words is both an animal and a spiritual 
being—and as all experience proves 
that both body and soul require aliment 
for their proper development ; inasmuch, 
also, as the soul is the governing and 
motive power in the animal econ- 
omy; it is manifest that if all the 
labors of both mind and body are ex- 
clusively devoted to labor for the sustenta- 
tion and gratification of the body alone, 
the soul must starve and become dwarf- 
ed; and it is equally demonstrable that 
if all men’s energies are devoted to stor- 
ing the mind with knowledge and to 
mental cogitations, the body must be- 
come enfeebled. It is therefore manifest 
that to obtain sound minds in sound 
bodies, a more equal division of labor 
and study than at present obtains, is 
essential to the harmonious development 
of the individual man, and would pro- 
mote the greatest good of mankind in 
general. This is the first and most ob- 
vious proposition, and it is fundamental. 
How is this condition to be produced ? 

Inasmuch as the mind rules the body, 
in accordance with the general law that 
spirit controls matter, it follows that the 
men of strong and cultivated minds 
must naturally be the governing class in 
every state, no matter what may be its 
governmental forms. If, then, this gov- 
erning class, intoxicated with the love of 
power, should be so unwise and so unjust 
to themselves and others as to seek to 
exempt themselves from all physical la- 
bor, and give themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of luxurious ease, casting the 
whole burden of labor upon those of 
their fellow men who are less intellectual- 
ly gifted, the consequence will be that 
the. intellectuality of the one class will 
become excessive, and the other class 
will be overburdened with excessive toil. 





The consequences of these tendencies 
will be that one class will become luxu- 
rious, enervated and effeminate, and the 
other class debased and deteriorated, 
until the relations of the two will be 
those of master and servant, oppressors 
and oppressed, and both classes will be- 
come vitiated. This condition of society 
is found in India, where the laws of caste 
have become so indurated as to form 
part of an inflexible religious and civil 
polity. 

The equal distribution of labor and 
knowledge produces the nearest practi- 
cable approach to social equality, the 
only deviations from which would arise 
from the difference in the mental and 
physical abilities of different individuals. 
This kind of equality being intrinsic, is 
the only one at which social policy 
should aim, and this equality it should be 
the endeavor of wise legislation to main- 
tain. Any attempt to go beyond this 
rule, and to establish an artificial equali- 
ty by arbitrary legislation, must be fu- 
tile, and would realize the declaration of 
Madame De Stael, that—“ If all men 
were declared equal in the morning, 
they would before night discover that it 
was the business of some to make beds 
and prepare food for the others.” 

There may be an economical saving 
of labor, not only by the invention of 
labor-saving machines, but also by in- 
dustrial association. The food for a 


hundred persons can be prepared with. 


twice the labor requisite for the supply 
of ten, and in this is a saving of four- 


fifths iniabor. In countries where there: 
are vast stretches of level plains like our’ 
western prairies, and where, the land be-- 


ing all arable, there is little occ>sion for 


fences, expensive and efficiex steam-- 
plows and reaping and threshing ma-- 
chines might be owned in common andi 
employed to do the work of whole: 


neighborhoods, and the same power that 


sowed and reaped the field might be used: 


to grind the harvested grain. 

Whenever the propriety of equally 
distributing labor and knowledge among 
men should be acknowledged and acted 
upon, and should produce its practical 
results, one of these results would be the 
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adoption of the rule that the fruits of 
these labors and this knowledge should 
be with like equality shared by all. 
Another result of this industrial associa- 
tion would be a higher and more perfect 
development of the race physically and 
mentally. For the development of the 
individual man in physical strength, only 
@ moderate amount of manual labor isa 
daily necessity, and any longer amount 
of labor should be regarded as an evil to 
be obviated. About one-half of mankind 
labor incessantly, and it is estimated that 
if the system of associated labor were 
universally adopted, less than three hours’ 
daily labor of each individual would be 
abundantly sufficient for the needs of 
the whole human family. So much la- 
bor would promote the health of each 
individual, and with the general accept- 
tance of this truth we should no longer 
witness the painful spectacle of a large 
portion of our race doomed to occupy 
every moment of their time, excepting 
the briefest possible allotment for eating 
and sleeping, to exhausting toil, from 
tender childhood to old age or premature 
death, with scarce a moment in a whole 
lifetime in which to raise that toil-bowed 
form tocontemplate the wonders of crea- 
tion, and to exercise the intellectual and 
moral faculties in free thought or 
generous emotion. The equalization of 
labor would afford to each individual 
abundant time for the acquisition of 
every kind of useful knowledge, as well 
as for reaching proficiency in the elegant 
arts, “in all that dignifies and decks the 
man.” The graces of person and man- 
ners, and all the amenities of the most 
polished society, might become the com- 
mon characteristics of all, and mutuality 
in all kind offices as well in all-embrac- 
ing charity would be among the golden 
fruits of this happy social condition. 
How much of all this is attainable ? 
Philanthropists have dreamed of Uto- 
pias and millennial eras in all ages of 
the world. They have looked at ends 
to be attained, but have not enabled 
men to reach them, because they have 
not pointed out to them the only feasi- 
ble means for the attainment of those 


being adapted to the actual needs of hu- 
manity. They have leaped at the top 
of the ladder, disdaining the steps by 
which alone it could be reached. Fourier, 
Saint Simon, Owen, and Fanny Wright 
were all philanthropists, but they attempt- 
ed what was not needed and what was 
impracticable. Their communism not 
only embraced the idea of an equal dis- 
tribution of labor and knowledge, but 
went beyond, and contemplated a com- 
munity of goods and the abrogation of 
the family relation. 

Some animals are gregarious in their 
habits and promiscuous in their sexual 
intercourse, while others hoard separate 
properties, have separate habitations and 
live in pairs, preserving themselves in 
distinct families. Mankind are by na- 
ture of the latter class, and hence what- 
ever system does violence to these 
instinctive dispositions, is unnatural and 
must of necessity result in failure. On 
the other hand, those associations that 
are purely industrial and economical, 
and where these simple ideas have not 
been transcended, have, in numerous in- 
stances, proved successful. 

In China, where the extreme density 
of the population has made the severest 
economy of labor a necessity, industrial 
asssociation has sprung up as naturally 
as a plant grows from its seed; not in 
the shape of regularly organized bodies 
of men, with formal articles of compact, 
but spontaneously, as a necessary conse- 
quence of their peculiar condition. In 
England, where population presses 
strongly on the means of subsistence, 
and where a considerable share of the 
proceeds of labor is diverted from the 
necessities of the laborer to the super- 
fluities and luxuries of the idle, a very 
strong and general movement is making 
in the direction of industrial association. 
In our own country a notable exam- 
ple of association is found in our whale- 
fishing business. It was long ago 
observed that hired seamen on the 
lookout for whales, at the masthead, 
were remiss in discovering whales in 
the offing, and as a consequence the 
voyages were unnecessarily prolonged, a 
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hired seamen, but detrimental to the in- 
terests of the proprietors. Some acute 
and ingenious Yankee, cogitating on this 
subject, hit upon the scheme of appor- 
tioning the profits of whaling voyages 
among the proprietors and seamen down 
to the very cabin boys, the shares, or 
“lay” of the seamen, being in lieu of 
wages. The consequence of adopting 
this scheme was that all hands became 
sharp-sighted in discovering whales, and 
sp‘rited in capturing them; the cruises 
yvecame shorter in duration, and the 
profits to all concerned were considerably 
augmented, and this system has been 
generally adopted. 

Association has been the subject of 
numerous experiments in this country 
and in Europe. Those of a communal 
character, especially where the family 
relation has been destroyed, or but light- 
ly regarded, have in general proved 
failures, while those that have been 
purely industrial and economical have 
been as generally successful; so much 
80, at least, as to demonstrate their prac- 
ticability, although, from various causes, 
some of these establishments have been 
discontinued. The initiation of any 
system so novel as this in our country is 
like the attempt to plant colonies in new 
regions, which are liable to failure 
through unforeseen difficulties and con- 
tingencies, which often retard but seldom 
defeat these enterprises. The changetul 
character of our population and institu- 
tions, while it favors attempts at inno- 
vations, is unfavorable to the permanency 
of establishments of this kind, yet some 
among them have been and are among 
the most stable of our business estab- 
lishments. The communities established 
by Robert Owen and Fanny Wright 
have all proved failures, for the reason 
already given, that they did not suffi- 
ciently regard the family relation ; while 
the settlement headed by Mr. Rapp, a 
native of Switzerland, at Economy, near 
Pittsburg, has been successfully main- 
tained for about half a century; and 
numerous iron works and other manu- 
facturing establishments at Pittsburg and 
Wheeling, and in various other parts of 
the country, have been remarkably pros- 





perous. In these successful enterprises 
the family relation has been sacredly re- 
spected. 

Experience has shown that fabrics 
manufactured by associated artisans, 
who were both proprietors and opera- 
tives, were so much superior to those 
produced by hired operatives as to uni- 
formly outsel] them, and thus afford a 
larger margin of profit. This result is 
due to the fact that the direct interest 
of the artisans in the profits of their 
own labor and skill operates as a stimu- 
lus to their inventive faculties. A sug- 
gested improvement is received with 
favor rather than jealousy ; its feasibility 
is discussed with candor; if practical 
difficulties are discovered, methods of 
overcoming them are suggested, and 
thus numerous inventions which would 
otherwise have died in the brains that 
conceived them, or have been pronounc- 
ed impracticable, become practical reali- 
ties. In the instances where numbers of 
artisans have united their modest savings 
into a large common fund, which en- 
abled them to carry on manufactures on 
a large scale, as each individual contri- 
butes his wealth and labor to the com- 
mon object, and is impelled by his 
interest to give his most earnest thoughts 
and endeavors to the great enterprise, 
wastefulness, extravagance, and negli- 
gence are prevented, and losses and dis- 
aster avoided. The lion’s share of profit, 
which ordinarily goes to swell the over- 
growing wealth of idle capitalists, leay- 
ing penury and want as the share of 
labor, is under the operation of the 
system of association distributed among 
the operatives themselves, carrying com- 
fort and intelligence into every family. 

During the investigations, conducted 
by committees of the British Parliament, 
into the condition of the manufacturing 
population of that count y, pending the 
discussions upon the reform Dill, the 
uniform testimony of overseers and pro- 
prietors was that the labor of intelligent 
operatives, though they were better paid, 
was decidedly more profitable than that 
of the more ignorant class, on account 
of the superiority of fabrics produced, 
and the less frequent occurrence of 
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accidents and interruptions. But the evils 
of the hiring system do not stop here. 
It was shown by the same investigations 
that the unwise greed of capitalists had 
led to the encouragement of too early 
marriages ; and that the feeble offspring 
of these immature connections were 
placed at exhausting labor in the period 
of tender childhood, and incessantly 
employed, without leisure or instruction, 
until disabled by disease or decrepitude, 
by which means not only was the quali- 
ty of their work deteriorated but the 
physical and mental vigor of the opera- 
tive population was fearfully debilitated. 
Young children sinking down at their 
work from weariness and drowsiness 
were aroused by the overseers beating 
them with sticks ; and their own parents 
were compelled to force them from their 
beds in the morning, and to make them 
shake off sleep by whipping and shak- 
ing them, that they might be in time 
for the opening of the factories ; and all 
this to avoid starvation. Some children 
had the privilege of attending schools 
on Sundays for the purpose of learning 
to read, but they were generally so over- 
come with drowsiness as to be unable to 
pay attention to their lessons. All this 
in “Merrie England,” and much more, 
which want of space excludes, in rela- 
tion to the mining and agricultural 
laborers, quite as sickening to every 
feeeling heart, and equally disgraceful 
to Christian civilization. Such fatal re- 
sults, incident to a system characterized 
by avarice, ignorance and cruelty, serve 
as beacons to admonish us to give con- 
sideration to those wiser and more hu- 
mane principles that should govern the 
mutual! relations of labor and capital. 
According to the common idea of 
business men, capital, which really has 
no more business valtie when not associ- 
ated with labor than the gold that lies 
undiscovered in the bowels of the earth, 
assumes in all enterprises the first im- 
portance. It is labor that collects ma- 
terials, that builds the mill, skillfully 
contriving and constructing its machin- 
ery and faithfully directing its operations, 
and that carries its products to market. 
The three elements of manufacturing 





are, capiial, machinery and labor, which 
last includes skill. Capital and machin- 
ery are of themselves inert and value- 
less. They are both the results, the 
creatures, of labor and skill, and it is to 
these last that the former owes its prof- 
its; yet both capital and machinery 
have precedence of labor, as things are 
ordinarily conducted. Machinery is oil- 
ed and protected from injury and guard- 
ed against accidents with sedulous care, 
and is abundantly fed with water and 
fuel, to the end that it may perform the 
largest possible amount of work with 
the least possible impairation and decay. 
Labor shares the shelter of machinery, 
but in all other respects is less regarded ; 
for it is not fed sufficiently to give it the 
largest degree of efficiency, nor is it pro- 
tected from the diseases which are inci- 
dent to it, and being overtasked, is sub- 
ject to premature decay. Worn-out 
machinery can only be replaced at con- 
siderable cost and with some interrup- 
tion of operations; but a diseased or 
worn-out operative can be dismissed 
without a moment’s interruption of the 
money-making and soul-killing process, 
Too often it is seen that the proprietor 
is more afflicted at the breaking of a 
shaft than at the death of an operative. 

Capital takes no cognizance of man 
as a moral and rational being, having 
affections and sentiments, with the God- 
given right to their exercise; it regards 
him only as a director and auxiliary of 
machinery. Its own enhancement is 
its only motive for association with ma- 
chinery and labor, and it unscrupulously 
appropriates to itself their surplus earn- 
ings, which, instead of ameliorating the 
condition of thousands of deserving hu- 
man beings, are for the most part wast- 
ed in the procurement of worse than 
useless luxuries, in ministering to artifi- 
cial wants, and in gratifying vain or 
vicious inclinations. 

Why are not the brains end muscles 
of industry capital, as well as gold, or 
mines, or lands? Because one man, by 
inheritance, or by superior skill or good- 
fortune, or by legalized or lawless viola- 
tion of the eighth commandment, holds 
in his possession an undue share of the 
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proceeds of other men’s labor, is this a 
reason why industry should contribute 
all its earnings to his overgrown hoard, 
and then slink empty-handed away, to 
die on its pallet of straw? Is it not 
good, in the language of the wise Solo- 
mon, that a man should “eat and drink, 
and enjoy the good of all his labor ?” 
Solomon answers, “ It is the gift of God.” 
Is it not impiety calling for fearful retri- 
bution, to take away from our brother 
man what God has bestowed upon him ? 

We do not, after all, blame the capi- 
talist that he receives what is brought 
to him in the regular course of busi- 
ness, so much as we do the ignorance 
and the lack of a widely diffused spirit 
of charity, which hinder men from de- 
vising and executing plans for amelio- 
rating the condition of the laboring 
classes, and the illumination of the 
whole race of mankind with the divine 
light of knowledge. If we find such 
plans among the things possible of ac- 
complishment, who shall say us nay? 
The tendency of an evil system is to 
become worse and worse : 

**Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
And this decay is cumulative and 

progressive ; but while this is sadly true, 
it is equally true that the tendency of 
an ameliorative system is to gather 
augmented strength as it progresses. 
Humble beginnings are better than 
perfect inertness. The logging-bees and 
barn-raisings of our early settlements 
are examples of associated labor, to say 
nothing of quilting-parties, apple-par- 
ings and sewing-circles, where, if the 
amount of work performed does not ex- 
ceed what might be accomplished by in- 
dividual effort, sociability and neighborly 
kindness are promoted. The cheese- 
factories established by our dairymen 
are another step in the right direction. 
We have before us the example of the 
Shakers, which is good so far as indus- 
trial association is concerned, but bad 
in its feature of celibacy; and likewise 
that of the Mormons, who have pros- 
pered industrially, notwithstanding the 
drawback of polygamy. As population 
shall become more dense, and shall 








press more strongly upon the means of 
subsistence, necessity will open men’s 
eyes to other schemes of associated in- 
dustry, by which the grand result will 
be more and more nearly approached. 

All great moral and social ameliora- 
tions make progress but slowly. Re- 
formers who are impatient of delay make 
haste to uproot existing institutions and 
orders of things, waging fierce war on 
usages and all other impediments—out- 
rage fixed prejudices and rooted ideas, 
and end only in producing havoc and 
ruin, where they had dreamed of usher- 
ing in millennial beatitudes. Instead of 
the coveted name of benefactors, they are 
“Destroyers rightlier called, and plagues of 

men.” 

Behold how slowly nature’s processes 
are conducted! How many thousand 
ages, beyond computation, have passed 
since the planet we inhabit, changing 
from a fluid mass to a solid crust, and 
from this, through all the transitions of 
its rocky crust, and thence to a fruitful 
soil, has come to present a surface 
clothed with mighty forests and verdant 
plains bespangied with flowers, a fit 
habitation for man! During the brief 
period of a generation’s stay on earth, 
each has allotted to him his little share 
of work to perform in the grand opera 
of human progress, the era of which is 
contemporary with the life of the entire 
race upon the earth. Let each one, then, 
with diligent alacrity, perform his short 
task in this great work, content to wait 
God’s time, who has an eternity in which 
to accomplish his purposes, and, small 
as any man’s share in this work may 
be, he will well and nobly have performed 
it, if, while so doing, he shall never 
have put forth efforts and exerted influ- 
ences in a wrong direction, but shall 
have labored, however inefficiently yet 
with all his might, for the best and wis- 
est ends; and rest content that though 
he may not here witness the accomplish- 
ment of the ends for which he has la- 
bored, yet that those ends will be ac- 
complished whenever the times shall be 
ripe for them. 

It seems to have been predetermined 
that absolute perfection shall not here 
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be attained. The mark at which most 
reformers aim is chimerical. They 
dream of a terrestrial millennium, in 
which the human race shall attain to 
perfect felicity ; but not so has our Cre- 
‘most beneficent, we are destined to pass 
through the burning plowshares of suf- 
fering, to encounter innumerable obsta- 
cles, to make innumerable mistakes, and 
to drink of the same cup of which He 
drank of whom it was said, he was “ led 
of the Spirit up into the wilderness to 
be tempted of the devil ;” yet, unlike 
him, not without sinning. Until the 
creation of a new heavens and a new 
earth, mortal man may not rationally 
expect to attain to perfection or felicity. 

What is most needed is intelligent ap- 
prehension of the relations of labor and 
capital. While ours is a thinking and a 
reading people, it is only too true that 
we fail to tnvestigate those economical 
questions which vitally concern our own 
interests. Were our artisans, our pro- 
ducers, more conversant with these ques- 
tions, they would be more ready to 
consider schemes of association like 
those above adverted to, wherein each 
one participates in the full fruits of his 
toil, receiving returns which, as labor and 
capital are now related, are not possible 
to the single-handed toiler, be he ever so 
patient, persevering and prosperous. 
Men to lecture on the theme—to write 
on the theme—to talk on the theme of 
Industrial Association, are needed. Shall 
we have them ? 





AMONG THE HOGGARTYS. 


VERYBODY within twenty-five miles 
of Bogmoor remembers Daniel Hog- 
garty. He was one of the old stock of 
Irish gentlemen, and a very remarkable 
man he was, too, as anybody in Bogmoor 
will tell you. I don’t boast of him, al- 
though I confess it is with a feeling of 
great satisfaction that I realize the rela- 
tionship between the late lamented Dan- 
iel Hoggarty and myself, for he was my 
father. 
My mother (heaven rest her soul, for 


ator cast our lot. For purposes the- 





she was an angel, if one ever came on 
earth) died while I was yet a boy. What- 
ever I am, all the good there is in me I 
owe to her. I don’t mean any disre- 
spect to the Hoggartys hy the above, 
though everybody knows that Tim 
Rooney—who is my grandfather on my 
mother’s side—was mightily put about 
when he found that his daughter, Peggy 
Rooney, was about to marry Dan Hog- 
garty ; not but that the Hoggartys were 
good enough, but, you see, the Rooneys 
had always held themselvés as being bet- 
ter than their neighbors. But that is 
neither here nor there. 

But, as I was saying—before I ran off 
with my grandfather, Tim Rooney—my 
mother made me what I am, morally and 
spiritually. I inherit her nature, her 
loving disposition, her warm heart. If 
I was a woman, I should be one of the 
most loving, tender and confiding crea- 
tures in the world. I’m so tender-hearted 
that it is impossible for me to say “ No” 
to a female. 

To proceed with my story, it will be 
necessary to inform you that the late Mr. 
Hoggarty had four brothers. My father 
was the eldest of the family. I was his 
only child, and, singular enough, every 
one of my uncles had just one child 
apiece, and every one of them were girls. 
Just like all the Hoggarty females, they 
were all beauties. In fact, the Hoggartys 
of the female sex have all been hand- 
some, clear back to Bridget Hoggarty, 
who, by the way, was the most beautiful 
woman in Ireland, besides being the only 
daughter of Pat Hoggarty, who, you 
know, was the great-grandfather of all 
the Hoggartys in Ireland. 

Well, as I was saying, my father had 
four brothers. First, there was Pat Hog- 
garty, a namesake of the old Hoggarty 
himself, who, as everybody knows, 
was a real, live lord, and the father of 
Bridget Hoggarty, the most beautiful 
woman in all Ireland. Then, there was 
Mick Hoggarty (for whom I was named), 
Tim Hoggarty and Barney Hoggarty ; 
and they were brothers of my father be- 
fore he died, which makes them my 
uncles, of course. And the best of it is, 
there are four cousins (my uncles’ daugh- 
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ters, you see), all beautiful as houris are 
said to be; though, as I’m not a Turk, 
and never saw a houri in my life, of 
course I don’t know; but, anyway, I’m 
willing to bet on the Hogyartys for 
beauty against all the houris in the Turks’ 
paracise. 

Mollie Hoggarty is uncle Pat Hog- 
garty’s daughter, and though she may 
not be quite so handsome as Kate Hog- 
garty (Barney’s only child, you know, that 
you might have seen in your travels, a 
sweet little creature, with Hoggarty eyes, 
you see, just as blue as heaven, and hair 
that is just like streams of gold), still she 
is a beauty in her way, with eyes just as 
black as sloes, and hair of the same hue, 
which she took from her mother, who 
was a McFadden before she married my 
uncle, Pat Hoggarty. 

Biddy Hoggarty (a namesake of Brid- 
get Hoggarty’s, that I’ve been telling you 
about, who was the only daughter of the 
father of all the Hoggartys), is uncle 
Mick Hoggarty’s daughter—and a fine, 
strapping girl she is, too—with a form 
like Venus, and a neat little foot, that 
would make a duck blush to look at. 
And you should just see the pretty, 
brown eyes she has, and the sweet, Hog- 
garty nose, with a tip on the end of it 
like the knob ofa sbillalah. And Biddy 
had a string of lovers, sure, that would 
reach from Cork to Limerick. 

Then there was Norah, uncle Tim 
Hoggarty’s daughter, and my own first 
cousin, who was quite as handsume as 
Biddy Hoggarty, with cheeks like red 
velvet pincushions, and such a sweet pair 
of lips, that were just like eating honey- 
comb to kiss them. And her eyes were 
just like violets, you see, so that they 
drove every man in Bogmoor crazy with 
love of her, from Dick Carey, the piper, 
down to Teddy Regan, who lives over 
beyant in the bogs. 

When my father, through the agency 
of the typhoid fever, became the late 
lamented Daniel Hoggarty, I found my- 
self quite alone in the world, or I mean 
to say Ishould have been, but for four 
uncies, four aunts and four cousins, who, 
I’m happy to say, didn’t leave me alone 
at all for every one of my cousins came 





over after the funeral to keep house for 
me; but as Mrs. Flaugherty (who, by 
the way, was my mother’s third-cousin,) 
had kept house for father for the last 
dozen years and over, I couldn’t think 
of parting with her; and so I told my 
fair cousins that I wished every thing 
to go on in the old way. 

“To be sure,” said cousin Kate. 

“ Yes,” said Biddy, “ till a Mrs. Hog- 
garty comes into the house.” 

I smiled, though I made no reply. 
Of course I looked forward to a day 
when there would be a Mrs. Hoggarty 
in the house. I can’t say but I looked 
farther, to the day when there would be 
little Hoggartys by the bushel. 

Well, it was nearly a year atter that 
when I received an invitation from 
uncle Pat Hoggarty to visit him at 
Hoggarty Hall, which, as everybody 
knows, was built by old Hoggarty, the 
father of all the Hoggartys in Ireland. 
The letter said that all my uncles, aunts 
and cousins were going to be there, and 
it would be a burning shame if I didn’t 
make one of the party. 

“To be sure I will,’ said I, to Mrs. 
Flaugherty. 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Flaugherty ; 
“and [ll be packing your trunks this 
very minute.” 

“Sure, you’re a jewel, Mrs. Flaugh- 
erty,” said I. 

“ Arrah, now, you’re joking, sure.” 

“ Never a joke at all,” said I. 

“ Faith, but you’re a rale Hoggarty, 
thin, always flatherin’ the women.” 

“ Divil scare to me,” said I, “ wouldn’t 
I be a brute if I didn’t ?” 

“ An’ which of your pretty cousins 
will ye be bringing back wid ye for a 
wife ?” 

“ Faix, but you’re asking too much 
now, ma’am,” said I, “ though between 
you and I, ma’am, I'd be proud of any 
one of them for a wife.” 

“ And well you might be, too, Mick 
Hoggarty,” Mrs. Flaugherty said, as she 
left the room. 

Well, three days after that found me 
at Hoggarty Hall, and a fine old pile of 
buildings it is too, with a splendid 
estate besides, and sure pretty Mollie 
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Hoggarty was heiress to it all; and who 
wouldn’t take the estute with such an 
encumbrance ? 

All the Hoggartys were there—Mollie, 
Biddy, Norah and Kate, besides uncles 
Mick, Tim and Barney, with every one 
of my aunts on ‘my father’s side, and a 
rousing good time we had, too. 

It was the evening of the second day 
after my arrival that my uncle Pat and 
I were sitting together on the lawn, 
smoking our pipes. My uncle was very 
quiet for a Hoggarty, and I was just 
wondering what the deuce could be 
the matter with him, when he broke 
out with, 

“ Mick ?” 

“ Sir?” said I, taking my pipe from 
my lips. 

“It’s every man’s duty to marry !” 

“And a devilish disagreeable duty, 
faix, as old Hoggarty, the father of all 
the Hoggartys once said,” I replied. 

“Of course you think of marrying 
some time, Mick?” said my uncle, not 
minding my reference to the wisdom of 
the father of all the Hoggartys. 

“ Well, I wouldn’t wonder but I 
do.” 

“ Have you any lady in view, Mick ?” 

And as I was just looking toward the 
house and saw pretty Mollie Hoggarty 
leaning from the window and scattering 
crumbs to the birds, I just answered : 

“Yes, to be sure; and a mighty 
pretty woman she is, too,” I added, by 
way of a joke, though I spoke of her 
being literally “in view,” and not at all 
in the sense that uncle Pat took it, for 
he turned around and looking toward 
Mollie he said, 

“Yes; that’s the woman for you.” 

“ Just so,” I replied, still joking. 

“Did you ever speak to her about it ?” 
he asked seriously. 

“ Never a word,” I answered, some- 
what alarmed, for I had thought as 
much of marrying my uncle, as I had of 
taking my cousin to wife. 

“ Not a look ?” 

“ Faix, but I’ve looked as though I'd 
ate her, sure,” said I. 

“Never mind, I’Jl make it all right, 
Mick,” cries my uncle, jumping up. 





“Tt would be a burning shame not 
to keep the Hoggarty property to- 
gether as much as possible. Just wait 
here a bit till I send Mollie down,” and 
uncle Pat was half way to the house be- 
fore I could say a word. 

“Tt’s the property you're after, my 
honey, isit?” said I. “ Faith, Mr. Hog- 
garty,” I remarked confidentially to my- 
self, “ if you go on this way you'll wake 
up some fine morning with your eyes 
shut and find yourself married ;” and 
just then I caught a glimpse of Mary’s 
white dress through the trees. “ By the 
seven pipers that played before Moses, 
as the father of all the Hoggartys used 
to say, where’ll I hide now ?” 

“Good morning, Mick,’ said a 
voice. 

“ Who the divil are ye?” said I mak- 
ing believe I didn’t see her till she came 
out {from behind the hedge. “ It’s Mollie, 
is it?” 

“To be sure,” said she. 

Of course it was, and she was just as 
bewitching as a pink, and her eyes shone 
like two stars, and when she put her 
little soft hand in mine, the Hoggarty 
blood got the upper hand of me, (the 
Hoggartys were all famous for loving 
the women), and the first thing I knew 
I had Mollie in my arms, sipping kisses 
from her lips, just as a robin picks the 
ripe fruit from a cherry tree. 

“ Do you love me, Mick ?” 

As the father of all the Hoggartys 
used to say: “ What the devil could a 
chap say to that but yes?” and that’s 
what I did say to be sure. 

“And we'll be married in a month, 
or my name’s not Mick Hoggarty, my 
colleen,” said I, and I was going to say 
more, only for Biddy Hoggarty, who I 
saw coming down toward us. 

“T must go, Mick.” 

“To be sure,” said I, and taking a 
kiss from her rosy lips, I let her go, just 
in time to escape Biddy who came 
around the other side of the hedge. 
“ Arrah, jewel,” said I, “ is that yourself, 
I don’t know ?” 

“ Yes, Mick; but what are you doing 
here—making love to the moon?” said 
Biddy. 
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“ Faix but I would if she were a Hog- 
garty,” said I. 

“ Why need you be always joking ?” 
said Biddy. 

“ Divil a joke in that,” said I, “when 
every one of the Hoggarty girls were 
born beauties from the first Biddy Hog- 
garty down to your sweet self.” 

“ Faix but you'll be stealing my heart, 
Mick Hoggarty, if you don’t have done 
with your blarney,” said Biddy, blush- 
ing all over her sweet face. 

“And sure, why not, when you’ve 
already stole mine ?” and with that Bid- 
dy laid her head down close upon my 
bosom, and her soft brown eyes were 
looking up at me for a kiss. 

“Bad cess to you, Mick Hoggarty,” 
said I to myself, “ you can’t marry all 
your cousins.” 

“ Bedad,” said I, “I’m engaged, Biddy,” 

“To be sure we are now; and you 
wouldn’t be proving false to one of your 
own blood, Mick Hoggarty ?” 

“Of course not, Biddy avourneen; 
but blood an’ ’ouns, there’s Tim Hog- 
garty, with his pipe in his mouth, wan- 
dering this way, and he'll be after 
catching you if you don’t go into the 
house.” 

And she had hardly left me ere uncle 
Tim stood beside me. 

“T’ve been looking for you, Mick,” 
cries my uncle. 

“ Well, you’ve found me then,” said I. 

“T’m in want of your advice, Mick.” 

“ And that'll be worth a deal to you; 
but what is it about ?” 

“ Well, then, to come to the point, 
Norah has had an offer of marriage.” 

“Of course, she said ‘ Yes; as what 
woman wouldn’t ?” cried I. 

“Ahem! Norah will marry accord- 
ing to the wishes of her parents,” uncle 
Tim said, looking over his spectacles. 

“ To be sure,” said I; “ the Hoggartys 
were always famous for that.” 

“ You know Squire Morton, Mick ?” 

“Of course. Is he the lucky man ?” 

“ He is wealthy, very.” 

“True for you, sir,” said I. 

“ He has made proposals for our daugh- 
ter’s hand.” 

“ Faith he couldn’t do better,” said I. 


' 





“ He says he loves her.” 

“*Twould be a stepmother would 
blame him for that, sir.” 

“ But she does not love him.” 

“ That’s where she’s right,” said I. 

“ She loves some one else.” 

“Tm in the same fix, sir,” said I. 

“ You love !” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Who ?” 

I thought I wouldn’t break the news 
too suddenly, and so I said, 

“ Her father is a Hoggarty, sir.” 

“A Hoggarty !” 

“Two of ’em,” said I. 

“A Hoggarty! Do you mean it?” 
and uncle Tim smiled. 

“To be sure I do.” 

“ And she loves you, Mick.” 

“So she said,” I replied; but my 
uncle took no notice of my last an- 
swer. 

“ Norah! Norah! where are you ?” 

“ Here, father,” she answered, coming 
toward us. 

“ He loves you, Norah. He has just 
told me so—he has told me all,” and 
uncle Tim left us in a hurry. 

“T’under an’ ’ouns! What's this ?” 
said I. 

“T’m thine til] death, Mick !” 

“The divil ye are,” said I. 

“ Kiss me, Mick.” 

“T’d do that same till morning,” said 
I. “You have sweet lips for kissing, 
‘like a dish of ripe strawberries, smoth- 
ered in cream.’” 

“ Michael, darling—” 

“ Hoggarty, you mean,” said I. 

“ When shail we be one ?” 

“ That’s what I'd like to know, for I'm 
four already,” said IL “Faith but ’m 
puzzled now.” 

“It’s getting late,” said Norah. “I 
must go in.” 

“ Good-night, Norah.” 

“ Good-night, Michael, dear.” 

“ Now here’s a situation that would 
puzzle the father of all the Hoggartys,” 
said I, after Norah had left me. ‘“ What 
amItodo? Faix but I have it—Ill 
hang myself, arid then won’t I be even 
with them? But isn’t it lucky that 
I did not meet Kathleen, to-night? 
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Bedad, but the Hoggartys always were 
lucky,” said I, walking toward the 
house. 

I met aunt Maggie at the door. She 
was looking very serious. 

“Tye been waiting for you to come, 
Mick,” she said. 

“ Well, I’m here at last, then, aunt,” I 
answered ; “ but what makes you look so 
sad, to-night ?” 

“ Kathleen is ill.” 

“ Seriously ?” 

“T hope not.” 

“ Can I do any thing, aunt ?” 

“ Y-e-s, you might, but—” 

“ Well, what is it, aunt? Whatseems 
to be the nature of her illness ?” 

“Trouble of mind, I think.” 

“ Well, that’s queer, for a Hoggarty’s 
mind to be troubling her. She’s the first 
Hoggarty that ever was troubled with 
one, I think.” 

“It’s her heart, I fear,” aunt Maggie 
said, solemnly. 

“ Heart, is it?” said I. 

“ She loves.” 

“Faix, but I'm troubled that same 
way,” said I. 

“Your'love is reciprocated.” 

“ Of course it is,” said I, thinking of 
Mollie and Biddy and Norah. 

“She has asked for you many times 
to-day. You will go up and tell her 
what you have told me,” and aunt Mag- 
gie led the way to Kate’s chamber. 

The poor girl was looking a bit pale, 
but she brightened up when I came in, 
and when aunt Maggie whispered in her 
ear, she blushed like a bouquet of red 
roses. 

“Ts it true, Mick?” Kate asked, when 
we were left alone. 

“ What true ?” 

“What mother told me.” 

“ Of course it is. Didn’t I come up 
here just to tell you?” said I. 

“Will you love me always, Michael, 
dear?” she asked putting her arms 
around my neck. 

As the father of all the Hoggartys 
would have said: “ What the divil does 
this mane?” I asked myself. But I 
understood in a moment the mistake 


about to make an explanation, when I 
happened to think that the poor girl 
was dying for me, and I really hadn’t 
the heart to tell her. With the Hog- 
garty blood leaping in my veins, and 
this warm, loving, Irish heart beating in 
my bosom, whatcould Ido? And just 
then she put up her mouth and gave me 
such a kiss ! 

“ Never mind,” said Ito myself. “It’s 
one of the Hoggartys anyhow. I 
wouldn’t wonder if I made love to the 
father of all the Hoggartys if he should 
come around here now. Sure it’s a 
mighty pleasant sensation to have four 
Hoggartys loving you all to once.” 

“ What are you thinking of, Mick ?” 

“The Hoggartys, to be sure,” I 
said. 

“ What about them ?” 

“ Why, that P've made love to four dif- 
ferent Hoggartys to-night !” 

“The divil you have!” cried uncle 
Pat, coming into the room, followed by 
Mollie Hoggarty, Biddy Hoggarty, Norah 
Hoggarty, and all the rest of the Hog- 
gartys. 

“T might as well make a clean breast 
of it,” said I. 

“You told me you loved me,” cried 
Mollie. 

“ And me,” said Biddy. 

“ Me, too,” cries Norah. 

“And you told me the same,” whis- 
pered Kate. 

“Faith but Ido love every one of 
you,” said I. 

“Tare an’ ’ouns! what do you mane 
to do about it ?” cries uncle Pat. 

“ Keep on loving them, to be sure,” 
said I. 

“ But you can’t marry them all,” said 
uncle Mick. 

“True for you,” said I, “Tl take 
my choice out of the four.” 

“JT won’t marry you,” said Mollie. 

“T won't,” said Biddy, “ you false-heart- 
ed baste.” 

“ Nor I,” cried Nora. 

“ Bedad, then, but you shall, Kathleen,” 
cried I. 

“To be sure I will,” answered Kate. 
“Tsn’t it yourself that’s the jewel of my 
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THE STORY OF LOVE. 


ENEATH the oaks, in saffron haze, 
The village elders sat together, 
And talked of crops and market days, 
Of suns and stormy weather ; 
Far off, the West was all ablaze, 
From upper clouds to nether. 


In purple pomp, and fiery flush, 
The kingly day, like victor gory, 

On chariot-wheels, with splendor lush, 
Rode down the slopes of glory ; 

And twilight crept, with tender hush, 
To heaven, like pilgrim hoary. 


Anon, the moonbeam’s amber sheen 
Lit up the leaves of oaks and ashes, 

And kissed the children on the green, 
And fell, in silver plashes, 

Where lovers talked, in leafy screen, 
To maids with downcast lashes. 


The old, old tale, forever young, 
That Eve rehearsed in sinless Aidenn, 

That Hero wept and Sappho sung— 
With bliss and pain o’erladen; 

The old, old tale, that lover’s tongue 
Forever tells to maiden. 


The lovers walked in fragrant dusk, 
With clasping hands and hiding faces; 
The elders talked of grain and husk ; 
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The children ran their races ; 
And crickets chirped, and pleasant musk 
Arose from leafy places. 


Till, one by one, with measured strokes, 
The village curfews chimed eleven ; 

And, one by one, beneath the oaks, 
The elders said ‘Good even!” 

And, one by one, the children-folks 
Went home, to dream of heaven. 


And silence crept along the leas, 
And misty shadows grayly glistened ; 
But still, beneath the moonlit trees, 
The lovers talked and listened ; 
And all the old, old histories 
For them were newly christened. 


All care beyond, all fear above, 


They feel their love and softly breathe it,. 


And hear it sobbed by brooding dove, 
And see the roses wreath it; 

And dream that true and tender love 
Outlasteth all beneath it. 


No dream indeed! no twilight gleam 
Of light that fades in shadows hoary ; 

But golden breaks, that softly gleam, 
From opening gates of glory: 

Our life the thread, our hearts the theme, 
In heaven we end the story. 
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ONE MORE UNFORTUNATE. 


HE fields of Iffley lay smiling in the 
sun; its blue river ran sparkling to 
the sea, while a clear sky hung over all, 
like a hollow shell of sapphire, embossed 
with floating clouds and soaring wings. 

To Phebe Plymouth, Iffley was the 
fairest spot under heaven, since her mor- 
tal eyes had beheld no other; she used 
to sit and watch the tide out, and won- 
der what power it was, reaching far up 
to this quiet nook, and gathering the 
giddy waters unto itself, only to send 
them eagerly back again freighted with 
tangled sea-weed, painted shell and mel- 
ancholy drift-wood; and she built 
strange fancies upon the possibilities 
that lay, a shifting mirage, away beyond 
the curling mist, and framed gloomy 
stories from every inch of timber tossed 
ashore; stories such as she had heard 
her father relate on chill autumn nights 
when they clustered around the glowing 
hearth, of bloody buccaneers bearing 
down upon harmless merchant-craft, of 
malignant maelstrom and twisted water- 
spout, and fearful magnificence of ice- 
berg; of dark-night shipwrecks, and 
weary rocking, to and fro, in remote re- 
gions of calm, all woven together 
with the subtle lore and superstition of 
the nautical world. 

She knew that some where, past 
many rivers and latitudes, perhaps, past 
capes in haste to meet the sea and is- 
lands lying low mid tropic waters, past 
beacon-lights and sunken reefs, such 
places as London and Paris, and even 
Constantinople, rose grand and gorgeous, 
like some exhalation of a foreign soil ; 
for, many years ago, Captain Brewer, 
who had since cast anchor in the old 
churchyard, brought her a London doll, 
a rare creation, which could open and 
shut its eyes, and if the dolls were so 
astonishing, what must the place and 
people be? Only it would be strange 
not to hear‘the birds sing, and when the 
long festoons of wild-geese went clang- 
ing out to sea, she felt as if they were 
poor substitutes for the brown thrush and 
the purple martins. 

And nearer home she knew of West- 





port, where her father sold his fish and 
produce, where her new prints were 
stamped with enigmatical figures, and 
her pretty chip bonnet was plaited; 
Westport, which at rare intervals, yield- 
ed figs and filberts, and stood to her for 
all the comforts of life. Sometimes on 
Sundays she would seem to catch an 
echo of bells breaking across the silvery 
swaying of the tide, and on bright pi 
talline mornings she believed to sight 
distant and needle-like spires which the 
sun capped with a bubble of gold. 

This afternoon, of all afternoons, 
Phebe was sitting on the river-bank 
stringing tiny shells for a bracelet; be- 
fore her the wrinkled web of water 
stretched out of sight, and the fishing 
boats were taking advantage of the re- 
turning ide, while from behind, the ring 
and whetting of the reapers’ scythes 
came to her robbed of its edge, and 
added another part to the music of the 
oars, the lisping waters, and the twitter- 
ing of innumerable swallows. She had 
been sent to pick up drift-wood, and 
even now, her mother called,— 

“ Phebe, Pheebe, the sun’s most down, 
and your stint ain’t done yet !” 

So Phebe threw down the shells and 
set to work, playing pitch and toss with 
the tide, which now refused its largess 
and now threw it at her feet; some- 
times she waded out a bit to make sure 
of a choice morsel, sometimes she in- 
terjected little threads of song between 
her struggles, and ran a race with a head- 
long wave, defying it to overtake her, 
till suddenly she stood still and let the 
water wash idly about her feet ; the wave 
had not so much overtaken her, as Fate. 

“ Little Elf-locks,” said the stranger, 
into whose arms she had almost ran, 
“what are you doing here? Come, 
you're one of the syrens, aren’t you ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
she. “I am Phebe Plymouth.” 

“Then you haven't left the pale-green 
sea-groves just to tantalize a body, and 
you really belong up here ?” 

“T belong up there,” said she indi- 
cating her father’s cottage. 

“Weil, Phebe, what are you doing 
here ?” 
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“You wmus’n’t call me Phebe,” she 
returned. ‘“ My father says only my 
best friends should do that.” 

“ What shall I call you, then ” 

“ You needn’t call me at all,” answer- 
ed Phebe, dimly feeling her way out of 
a dilemma. 

“That's not gracious; do you know 
the Greeks called the moon Phebe; so 
when I say Phebe, papa can believe 
that I am speaking to the moon.” 

“ And the moon can answer,” said 
she, shrewdly. 

“No—I would rather you would; 
see, is this string of shells yours, 
,Pheebe ?” 

“ Yes—I was making a bracelet.” 

“A bracelet; that’s pretty; let me 
take it; I am going to Westport to- 
morrow. I will get a gold snap for it, 
shall I ?” 

“O—h! I never had such a thing— 
I never thought of it—Jane Tewksbury 
has one—I—” 

“Then you must have one. Good- 
by, Phebe; meet me here next Tues- 
day, and you shall have such a gold 
snap !” 

Phebe went home in a reverie, all her 
thoughts concentrated upon the hand- 
some stranger and the gold snap, and 
when her father asked what she would 
have at the tea-table, 

“A gold snap,” said she. 

“Gold snaps don’t set well on the 
stomach,” said he; “eat what’s set be- 
fore you, lass.” 

“T should think a ginger-snap would 
do,” said the mother. 

It was a long time to wait till Tues- 
day, and she went down to the river- 
side every day, in hopes that he might 
arrive somewhat before the promised 
time, and, sure enough, one afternoon, 
while she scrawled names on the sand, 
some one spoke to her over her shoul- 
der. 

“ Are you writing me a letter?” said 
he. “‘ John, James, George and Char- 
ley;” he read. ‘Are all those your 
lovers, little moonshine ?” : 

“T haven’t got any lovers. I was 
trying to see which name looked most 
like you.” 








“ Which is it ?” 

“Neither of them. I think you will 
have to tell me your name.” 

He stooped and*wrote on the sand, 
“ Captain Junius.” 

“ T should never have thought of that,” 
said she; and so, having made better 
acquaintance, they chatted freely, walk- 
ing along the bending shore, watching 
the tide lose ground every second, half- 
loth, as if it fain would keep them 
company, till nothing but a long reach 
of silvery flats, like the slimy back of 
some dying dolphin, corruscated with all 
the mellow tints and ruby flames of the 
sunset sky, stood for background of that 
picture, of which they, themselves, were 
the foreground. Hé told her such won- 
derful things about the shells at her feet, 
the little jelly-fish, the beautiful sea-anem- 
ones, the forests of branching coral 
down in the deep—new and intense pas- 
sages in that great volume where she 
daily spelled out a few syllables, more 
by sensibility than sense. 

So he won her, with fact and fancy, 
till she answered to his touch, asa yio- 
lin to the hand of its master—but not 
in one lesson; for, though only a fish- 
erman’s daughter, poor and ignorant, 
Phoebe was as hardly conquered as any 
titled dame. 

The gold clasp was not forthcoming 
upon that second afternoon, nor, indeed, 
did it make its appearance on the pros- 
pected Tuesday; the jeweler had not 
completed it. 

“T am afraid he is making it too fine 
for me,” she said to Junius. 

“ That would be beyond his art,” he 
replied ; thus it served as an excuse for 
meeting again and again, till their strolls 
became so much in matter of course, 
that no excuse was thought necessary. 
But one day he fastened the bracelet 
about her little sunburnt wrist; the 
clasp was beautifully wrought with a 
half-moon hanging above the sleeping 
figure of Endymion. 

“That is you,” he said, pointing at 
the crescent, “and thisis me, this sleepy- 
head ; you see I am completely in your 
power—I’m moonstruck.” 

“ Oh,” she exclaimed, delightedly, “it 
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is too handsome to wear. I shall be 
afraid of breaking it.” 

“ And what are you going to give me 
for it, Phaebe ?” . 

“Give you? Oh! my thanks; I for- 
got; it is so pretty that it took away 
my breath.” 

“T should think you could give me a 
kiss.” 

She hung back an instant, looking 
more at himself than at the bracelet, 
till the magnetism of his eyes impelled 
her, and drew her over to the enemy ; he 
held her in his arms a breathing-space, 
kissing the white, happy brow, the brown, 
blushing cheeks, the crimson lips, caress- | 
ing her with a glance, as well. 

“ And do you love me as I love you, | 
dearest ? Better than all the world be- | 
side ?” he asked. | 





“ Oh, much better.” 

“ Say it—‘ better than father or mo- 
ther.” 

“ Better than—father or—mother—” | 

“We'll see about that, miss!” cried a | 
rough voice behind them, which belong- | 
ed to no less a personage than the said | 
discarded father. ‘“ We'll see about that, | 
Miss Phebe, hey ?” he repeated. “ And 
you, sir, who are you, to take such liber-* 
ties. with my daughter? Be off about 
your business! You're not of the right | 
sort to be looking after my child; I am 
@ poor man, and a chap like you thinks 
he can play the devil with him and 
his’n ; but maybe you’ve heard tell of the 
devil outwitted? Come home, Phebe,” 
and he marshaled her before him, without 
further ceremony. After that, he kept a 
steady watch upon them both for a time, 
for a neighbor oad previously warned 
him that one of those officers from West- 
port had been seen pretty often talking | 
to his Phoebe, and he had fired up, and 
said that Phoebe had more “ gumption ” 
than that, to which his informant re- 
plied, 

“ Gumption or no gumption, girls will | 
be girls, and lose their heads about a 
uniform; didn’t Dolly Dexter run off 
with a soldier in our day ?” 

This was a home-thrust, for Phoebe’s 
father had been sweet upon Dolly Dex- 
ter, auld lang syne. So he kept a sharp 








lookout, gave her pungent lectures on 
propriety, and what folks would say; 
bought her a new gown at Westport—a 
new gown to keep a girl’s mind off her 
lover—and, not happening to see that 
young jackanapes about, concluded that 
it had all blown over, and Pheebe was 
herself again. 

“Girls will be girls, that’s a fact,” he 
observed to the mother; “and I can’t 
say, if I was one, but I should looked at 
him twice myself; though I’m right glad 
he don’t come no more, and I don’t see 
but Pheebe bears it reasonable.” 

Captain Junius had been there, all the 
same, and Phoebe had seen him and 


| promised to marry him some day, and 


not have to talk to him in whispers out 
of her window (when she ought to be 
sleeping and dreaming of him on her 
pillow), and meet him on the sly, because 
her “ father was such a terrible one when 
he got worked up.” 

She used to wear her bracelet only by 
the light of her candle, after she was 
sent up to bed, or on rare Sundays to the 
village church, carefully concealed be- 
neath her shawl. She had a wish for 
each shell, as she turned them, rosary- 
wise, on her wrist, each wish reaching 
out to Junius; and she hung over the 
delicate clasp like a bee over the sweet- 
brier, giddy, intoxicated, but in the sub- 
lime wonderment of love; it was more 
ravishing than any masterful design 
of Cellini, more worshipful than Saint 
Wilhelm of Cologne; the Diisseldorf Gal- 
lery would have been empty without it, 
to her. But one unlucky day she let it 
fall, right before her father’s eyes. 

“ What’s that?’ he asked, picking it 
up. ‘“ Where did you get it ?” 

“T made it,” quaveringly. 

“That there snap too, I suppose ?” 
he reasoned, and coolly tossed it into 
the kitchen fire. ‘“ That’s the place for 
such trash,” he supplemented ; but after 
the household were sound asleep, she 
crept down stairs, raked open the warm 
ashes and found her clasp a disfigured 
lump of gold, and she carried it away 
and washed it with her bitter tears ; and 
the very next week, when her father 
came from Westport, he brought her a 
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string of coral beads long enough to hang 
herself with, foolish man. 

One bright afternoon, John Plym- 
outh’s suspicions were caught napping, 
and Phebe took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to join Junius at the river- 
side, as before. He had come up from 
Westport that day for the express pur- 
pose, in a little sail-boat which lay 
anchored near, while they stood and 
talked upon the shore, in momentary 
fear of being overheard and reported by 
some officious neighbor. 

“Tf you would get into my boat and 
let me take you out a piece,” he said at 
last, “ we should be out of danger.” 

“ But if father should meet us?” she 
hesitated—stepping in, nevertheless. 

“Oh, he'll not come home to-night ; 
there’s a grand political meeting at West- 
port, and a torchlight procession ; he will 
be sure to stay.” 

There was a brisk breeze down the 
river, and they left the little fishing 
village behind in the twinkling of an 
eye, while with every breath, a new 
landscape seemed to unroll before her 
enchanted eyes. Phoebe was in ecstasies 
with her lover, herself and the sweet 
novelty of the sail—she had never ven- 
tured out so far before—and Junius laid 
himself out to sustain her, till suddenly, 
as if by magic, the spires of which she had 
had visions sparkled before her, spring- 
ing from a confusing heap of buildings, 
like some surpassing flower from a mass 
of exuberant foliage. 

“Oh, oh!” she cried, clapping her 
hands, “ what is it? Where did it come 
from? It wasn’t here a minute ago.” 

I shouldn’t wonder if she fancied that 
he had evoked it out of the mist of the 
river, for her special delectation. 

“Tt's Westport,” he answered ; “ con- 
found the luck; can you tell how we 
got here, you-little witch ?” 

“The wind has played us a trick ?” 
said she. 

“Then perhaps you can say how we 
shall get back, for it passes me.” 

“ Oh, can’t we go as we came ?” 

“ Wind and tide against us and a fog 
threatening ? It would be midnight 
when we reached there, if ever. We 








had better put into Westport and see 
the lions.” 

“ Qh, oh! my father !” she cried, as if 
he were one of them. 

“ Yes, he is there, to be sure; we'll 
explain it to him.” 

So he took her ashore, wondering and 
almost pleased, confident that where he 
was, nothing could be long wrong, 
dreading yet fully expecting to see her 
father. They had tea at a little inn, 
where Junius left her in charge of the 
good-natured landlady, to go in search 
of Mr. Plymouth, but late in the evening 
he returned alone, as doubtless he in- 
tended to do. In the meanwhile, the 
landlady to whom Pheebe told her story, 
had favored her with a lively schedule 
of the slander and annoyarice which 
would fall to her share, if she returned 
home the next day unmarried. 

“ Depend upon it, your pa will raise 
Cain, and the neighbors, they’ll turn up 
their noses as high as Haman.” 

And thus, when Junius came, and 
sitting down beside her, said in his most 
winning tones, 

“ My dear little moonshine, I can’t 
find your father, so I think the best 
we can do is to find some one to marry 
us. It is what I have long wished, 
you know.” 

“ Tn this dress !” saidshe. Like some 
other girls, she had had day-dreams 
of a wedding-dress. 

“You would be just as lovely, dear, 
if you were dressed in saek-cloth and 
ashes,” he answered, rather mal @ 
propos. 

It was a sombre little wedding, at the 
best ; the parson hardly able to keep 
from yawning over his book, having 
broken “ the first sweet sleep of night,” 
in order to pocket a fee ; the vast, hollow 
church filled only with black shadows, 
which seemed ivaning and whispering 
to each other, like phantom guests mak- 
ing observations on the trembling bride ; 
the two wavering jets of gas which lit 
up the narrow space where they stood, 
and played along the pipes of the organ, 
that great silent body of music, in whose 
solemn heart brooded all the divine ac- 
cords of marriage hymn and bridal bells; 
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and when, at last, she found herself in 
the torch-lighted streets, amid the atir 
of the real world, she felt as if every one 
must know that she was Captain Junius’ 
wife, that now her father would be 
proud to own her, and the neighbors 
no longer have it in their power to tor- 
ment him with inunendoes. But the 
poor, little soul soon found that she was 
not to go back to Iffley and her father; 
that she was not to quell suspicion in 
her own person, and discomfit gossip 
with her husband’s name. Junius de- 
clared that he was ordered away, that 
he would send her parents word she was 
in good hands, and some time, when 
their displeasure had exhausted itself, he 
would perhaps get a furlough and take 
her home. It was all very plausible, 
and she swallowed it like a good child 
her physic, without so much as making 
a wry face; and so they left Westport 
behind them and betook themselves to 
a more populous city, where he estab- 
lished himself in a handsome suite of 
rooms; but she saw very few people, 
and what was worse, he was constantly 
away on urgent business, sometimes 
weeks together. He rarely carried her 
to places of amusement; indeed, it was 
amusement enough to her, if he spent 
the evening at home ; she missed nothing 
but himself. 

One day, while she was making a few 
purchases, she passed a gentleman, hand- 
ing a lady into a carriage, but whose 
back was toward her. 

“You will come home with me to 
lunch ?” the lady was saying. 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” he re- 
plied, which caused Phoebe to turn quick- 
ly, and gaze after them. 

“ How much that voice was like 
Junius’,” she thought, “and just his figure, 
too; but how silly I am, when he is 
fifty miles away; no such good luck. 
Do you know that gentleman ?” she ask- 
ed of a bystander. 

“ Which ? that? That’s Colonel Bab- 
rant of the—” 

But she heard no more, if it weren’t 
Junius, what did it matter? The Czar 
himself would have been a nonentity 





beside this Junius. 


But this time he staid away unac- 
countably, and she heard nothing from 
him, und all manner of anxieties prey- 
ed upon her and kept her awake nights 
and tortured her days. She had just 
come in from a walk one morning, 
when the landlady, who had been long 
growing uneasy, asked her for a little 
money, and Phebe, groping for her 
purse in the depths of her pocket, fuund 
nothing there but a long slit. Of all 
the contents of her purse, that most to 
be regretted was her marriage certifi- 
cate. ; 

“T don’t believe you had any certifi- 
cate,” said the infuriated landlady, “ and 
I don’t believe he never means to come 
back. Ive noticed things were queer 
this some time, and I’ve inquired and no- 
body’s never heard of no such man as 
Captain Junius; it’s an alias, you may 
depend upon it; and you may just take 
your duds and walk.” ° 

“ Never means to come back,” Phebe 
repeated—*“ never means to come back. 
I don’t understand you.” 

“You'll be made to understand soon 
enough, I take it, unless you take your- 
self off, quick meter; I don’t want no 
such people as you hanging ‘round 
here.” 

For the first time, Phebe began to 
see the portentous cloud in her sky, to 
feel the shadow of utter loneliness and 
desertion approaching. She was like 
one stunned ; what had she done that he 
should leave her? Well, she would go 
away and hide herself, and perhaps, 
some day he would be sorry that he had 
broken her heart, and would call for 
her when she could not hear him and 
wish for her when she could not come ; 
she would go—but where ? 

This question suddenly stabbed her, 
as she paced aimlessly, street after street, 
and found herself in an unknown quar- 
ter of the city under the fast-gathering 
twilight. She caught her breath and sat 
down upon a doorstep, and willy nilly 
the hot heavy tears would come; they 
had been gathering force all day, and 
would have their way, though they were 
a confession that her case was hopeless 
and no help near. But help was nearer 
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than she believed; it always is, let us 
hope. 

“Poor child,” said a quiet voice be- 
hind her, “what ails ye? Lost your 
way home ?” 

“T haven’t got any home,” Phebe 
sobbed. “ Nobody cares for me; I shall 
die in the street and he will never, never 
know.” 

“ Dear, dear,” said the other, soothing- 
ly, “ come home with me, then ; my bed 
will kold two, and, see, I’ve got a fine 
rasher of bacon, which you shail help 
me eat, in no time; come, then.” 

The invitation was too cordial to admit 
of a negative, even had Pheehe any alter- 
native. Thus, after they had supped lux- 
uriously off the rasher, some fresh rolls 
and a cup of green tea, this amiable 
hostess produced first a plate of crisp 
cookies and secondly a bundle of work. 

“Can you sew ?” she asked. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Phebe, “ that is all I 
can do.” 

“Then, perhaps, you'd like to run up 
these breadths ; it’s pretty soft stuff to 
sew on; its going to be her traveling 
dress.” 

“ Whose ?” queried Pheebe. 

“Oh, to be sure; I was talking as if 
you knew all about them; it’s Lucia 
Parrington’s; she’s going to -be married 
next month, Tuesday—la, sakes, it seems 
so odd, when many’s a time I’ve put her 
to sleep in these arms; I was her nuss, 
you see, and a terrible wearing child she 
was; not a good night’s rest did a body 
get in her neighborhood, toothache, or 
jaundice or what not, and notlring but 
‘ Green grows the rushes, oh, would send 
her off o’ daytimes, and nobody but me 
to sing it. I had to leave when the next 
child came on, and set up for myself at 
dressmaking and the like, and since 
then I’ve had their things to do, most- 
ly.” 

“Ts she pretty?” asked Phebe, be- 
cause she seemed expected to say some- 
thing. 

“ Well, she ain’t ugly nor she aint 
pretty neither, but she’s got as handsome 
a fortune as a man could wish to marry ; 
solid charms, you know. But there, Pll 
leave it to you; one man’s meat is ano- 





ther’s poison ; you can see for yourself; 
they’ll be married at St. Stephen's, and 
everybody will crowd in; and then they 
have a reception and take a tour in their 
yacht; but, there, you’re most dead with 
sleep ; never mind about that there dress, 
but just say your prayers and get into 
bed.” 

Though weak and weary, sleep refused 
its benediction, and through the long 
night hours she lay with wide-open 
eyes staring into the darkness, wonder- 
ing about her father and her home, 
wondering most about Junius. It wasa 
heavy heart she carried over into the next 
day, while with diligent fingers she 
stitched and whipped and hemmed on 
the bridal clothes; for the poor have no 
time for idle sorrows; they must rise 
with the tears in their eyes and go 
forth to labor. The quiet fields of Iffley, 
the sweet lapsing tide of its happy river, 
seemed to beckon Phebe homeward, 
and she thought, “ When I have earned 
money enough, I will see them again.” 
The fishing-boats rocking in to shore, 
the children playing in the lavish sun ; 
her mother at work in the open door- 
way, were more pleasant to her than 
the silk and embroidery beneath her 
hand. Would it surpass the utmost 
scope of sympathy, if Lucia Parrington 
were brought somewhat into relation 
with wretchedness and grief, and felt the 
shadow of another’s woe, when arrayed 
in these garments ? It would seem al- 
most too hard a portion for her, since she 
was blameless. 

“TI hope,” Phoebe would say to her- 
self, “ I hope they have kept my box of 
nasturtiums in bloom; he used to praise 
them so. But he will no longer come 
to pull them. I must love them alone,” 
and the great tears would fall like pre- 
cious crystals and delay the needle. Yes, 
Pheebe, your nasturtiums may drop their 
velvet and waste their spices upon the 
wilderness of Iffley, for never more will 
happy hands train their wandering 
wealth, or tenderest praises add a sweet- 
ness—oh, never more. 

The light fades off the chanting river, 
the children leave their play, the mother 
rises from her work, the sun is setting 
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over beautiful Iffey; oh, Phebe, look 
once more before he hides behind the 
purple hills and the shadows intervene 
—some suns set early. 

The wedding-day arrived at last, pre- 
faced by painful days, and nights that 
invoked the dawn, and at last the stitches 
were all set, and Phebe counted her 
wages. 

“Tf you would like to see the bride, 
we could go to the church together ; it’s 
no great way, and maybe it’ll spirit you 
up like,” said her friend. So they went. 

It was a large and handsome building, 
where one half-expected to see the saints 
descending from out the violet heaven 
of the painted windows, a shining pro- 
cession, while the grand altar-piece filled 
the chancel with a ghostly light—the re- 
flection of innumerable halos, about 
which played the broken tents of a hun- 
dred rainbows. They were late, and 
the bridal party was already sweeping 
up the aisle, a cloud of lace and per- 
fumes, and the richly-dressed crowd 
rustled its silks and fluttered its fans in 
an ecstasy of impatience. Phoebe, hem- 
med in behind a pillar, near the entrance, 
where the responses reached her only in 
whispers, was thinking about the dark, 
lonesome church in which her own mar- 
riage had taken place, the sleepy priest, 
her homely dress, her tremors of fear 
and gladness, and the sweet presence of 
her lover, so that, before she was aware, 
the ceremony had ended, the wedding 
march burst forth like some winged crea- 
ture, and her companion was nudging 
her with an elbow. 

“ Now,” said she, “if you want to 
see ‘em, keep a sharp lookout; there 

they come; did you ever see such a step 
as Colonel Babrant’s—him with the mus- 
tache? You might know he’d done 
marching afore to-day. Lucia’s dress 
hangs well, too—” 

Bridals were losing interest for Phebe; 
she had merely come to this in order to 
oblige her friend; but sometimes one 
jinds an interest where one least expects 
it, so she pressed forward a little, and 
raised her eyes—and raising them, look- 
ed into the proud, handsome face of 
Colonel Babrant, alias Captain Junius, 








while the vail of his bride brushed her 
as they passed out. She heard the 
words that fell from his lips, she saw 
the color tremble on his cheek, the fire 
flash from his uneasy eyes ; she was so 
near that she“might have spoken in his 
ear, have laid her hand upon his arm, 
have stabbed him where he stood; but 
her agony was dumb and impotent. 

“Why,” said her friend, “ you’re every 
bit and grain as white as Lucia ; I should 
think ysu’d been married yourself.” 

“T’ve got a pain,” said she, sharply. 
“T must go home to my mother.” 

A few hours later found her on her 
way back to Iffley; it was a long ride 
by rail, which carried her within a few 
miles of the village, and as she proposed 
to finish the distance on foot, it was 
evening when she reached her father’s 
door, weary and wayworn, and sat down 
to gather courage. A crisp moonlight 
overlay the place like a sheen of frost, 
and the crickets chirped in the grass at 
her feet. The house-door stood ajar, 
and through it she could detect the mur- 
mur of familiar voices, the kettle sing- 
ing to itself, and see the old Maltese cat 
coiled up near the smoldering embers ; 
presently, the murmurs resolved them- 
selves into words; they were speaking 
of her ; the mother was saying, 

“If she was to come home to us even 
now, you would not turn her away, 
John ?” 

It was one of the mother’s day-dreams, 
that sometime the door would open, and 
her daughter come in, trailing her silken 
skirts along the sanded floor, a bright 
and beaming vision. But John Plym- 
outh had no day-dreams, so he answered 
her sternly : 

“Turn her away? Would I let her 
darken these doors, think ye, and bring 
disgrace on the other children? Let 
her reap what she has sown !” 

It is probable that if she had pushed 
open the door that instant, and revealed 
her despairing face, her sunken eyes, the 
woful shadow of her former grace, John 
Plymouth would have been as forward 
as his wife to believe her story and for- 
get her fault; but instead of that she 
staggered to her feet again, and wandered 
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away, never stopping till she reached 
the little crazy bridge, and looked down 
into the restless river; she recalled that 
there was nothing wherewith to prove 
her innocence; there had been no ring ; 
the certificate was lost with her purse, 
she was too ignorant to know of records; 
her own father had mentioned disgrace ; 
oh, surely, there was no welcome for her 
so cordial as this familiar stream would 
give, no embrace so warm, no oblivion 
so entire. Deserted by friends and 
lover, her old play-mate would not 
repel her; the swift lapping of the wave 
seemed to invite her, to speak her fair, 
to promise quiet dreams, 

*“* A chamber blind to light and deaf to noise,” 
a sure way out of perplexity and pain. 

So she snatched at death, and where 
the quick ripples widened above her, a 
star was mirrored brokenly, and the 
moonbeams sheathed the spot, and an 
old willow shook down a handful of 
yellow gold; then, the strong current 
buoyed her up and floated her down the 
river like any waste or waif; out past 
the sleepy fishing-village, past the scat- 
tering farm-houses, past meadows where 
she had plucked the purple flag-flowers, 
and damp wooded slopes where the 
painted trillium grew—long past recall. 
The moon set, and the stars “ took up 
the wondrous tale,” and a little sedge- 
bird twittered in its nest as she floated 
by, and still the tide swept her onward, 
beyond the homes and _ spires of West- 
port, beyond the utmost bounds of the 
river, out, out to sea, over which the 
sun was rising like some city of the 
gods, and whose waves receiving her 
with rough caress, passec her on, again, 
in the wake of a pleasure-yacht, where 
two people stood, and drank in the 
freshness of the day, and vowed it was 
sweet to live and love. 

“ By your leave, sir,” said a sailor, 
“T think there is some one drowning, 
away astern there.” 

The lady gave a faint shriek, and the 
gentleman gave orders to lower a boat 
and pick the person up. 

So Phebe was carried on board 
Colonel Babrant’s bridal-yacht—dripping 
garments, livid face, weed-entangled 





hair, the ghastly remnant of a blooming 
youth. 

“Who could she have been ?” ponder- 
ed the bridesmaid. 

“*One more unfortunate,” quoted 
Lucia; and Colonel Babrant hid his face. 

Pheebe was well revenged. 





COUTE QUI COUTE. 


HERE’S a beggar stands at my door, 
Mabel, 
A child with a mocking eye ; 
His feet are bare in the icy street, 
Yet he must not come more nigh ! 
Cold drives the sleet-— 
Yet the beggar must pass me by! 


Go, tell him of palaces near, Mabel, 
Where his weary limbs may repose ; 
Where the banquet-halls are wider than 

mine, 3 
With couches of purple and rose ; 
So fine—-so fine ! 
Of purple and amber and rose. 


Will he none of your counsel, my Ma- 
bel ? 
Then hearken to what I say— 
For now by stratagem, foul or fair, 
The beggar must go his way,! 
No sleep—no prayer, 
Till the beggar is on his way. 


Go, empty the plates from the board, 
Mabel, 
And scatter the viands about, 
And the last red drop from the cordial- 
cup 
Drain out, good child, drain out ! 
For how can he sup 
When viands and cordials are out! 


Quench all the beautiful lamps, Mabel, 
Break every harp-string sweet, 
Heap ice on the fire till it floods the floor, 
And drips at the beggar’s feet, 
Under the door— 
Drips at the beggar’s feet. 


Is it done as I bade you, my Mabel ? 
Then open the hall-door wide ; 
Oh, house that is colder than any street, 
He never will come inside. 
Poor feet—poor feet ! 
They never will come inside ! 
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THE SOURCE OF LABOR. 


CIENCE has taught us that the pro- 
cesses going on around us are but 
changes, not annihilations and creations. 
With the eye of knowledge, we see the 
candle slowly turning into invisible 
gases, nor doubt for an instant that the 
matter of which the candle is composed 
is still existing, ready to reappear in 
other forms. But this fact is true not 
only of matter itself, but also of all the 
influences that work on matter. We 
wind up the spring of a clock, and, for 
a whole week, the labor thus stored up 
is slowly expending in keeping the clock 
going. Or, again, we spend five minutes 
of hard labor in raising the hammer of 
a pile-driver, which, in its fall, exerts all 
that accumulated labor in a single in- 
stant. In these instances, we easily see 
that we store up labor. Now, if we put 
a dozen dollars in a purse, and none of 
them be lost, we can take a dozen dol- 
lars out again. So in labor, if no Jabor 
be lost, as science asserts—for the inertia 
of matter, its very deadness, so to speak, 
which renders it incapable of spontane- 
ously producing work, also prevents its 
destroying work when involved in it— 
we should be able to obtain back, with- 
out deduction, all our invested labor, 
when we please. 

Imagine a mountain stream turning 
an over-shot wheel. It thus falls from 
a higher to a lower level. A certain 
amount of labor would be required to 
raise the water from the lower level to 
the higher; just this amount of labor the 
water gives out in tts fall, and invests, as 
it were, in the wheel. If, however, 
when arrived at the lower level, the 
water were to demand of the wheel to 
be pumped up again, the slightest trial 
would show that it would ask more than 
it could obtain, though not more than it 
had given. The wheel, if questioned as 
to the cause of its inability, must reply 
as others have done, that it has shut up 
part of the labor in investments which 
it can not realize. The reason, as com- 
monly stated, is, that friction has de- 
stroyed part of the labor. 

The labor is not, however, destroyed. 





Science has shown that heat and labor 
are connected ; labor may be turned into 
heat, and heat into labor. The labor 
absorbed by friction, is but turned into 
heat. If, however, we try to extract la- 
bor from the heat thus diffused through 
the different parts of the water-wheel, 
and make it available, we find ourselves 
quite at loss. The heat gradually dif- 
fuses itself through surrounding bodies, 
and, so far as we are concerned, the la- 
bor is wasted, though it still exists, like 
Cleopatra’s pearl dissolved in the cup of 
vinegar. 

If no labor is lost, so neither is any 
created. The labor we exert is but the 
expenditure of labor stored up in our 
frames, just as the labor invested in the 
wound-up spring keeps the clock going. 
Whence, then, does all this labor orig- 
inally come? We see the waste; how 
is compensation made? The answer is 
simple: All labor done under the sun 
is really done dy it. Light and heat 
which the sun supplies are turned into 
labor by the organizations which exist 
upon the earth. These organizations 
may be roughly divided into two classes 
—the collectors and the expenders of the 
sun’s labor. The first merely collect the 
sun’s labor, so as to make it available 
for the other class; while, just as 
the steam-engine is the medium by 
which the steam gives motion, so this 
second class is the medium by which 
the sun’s heat is turned into actual la- 
bor. 

Still, the sun does not work only 
through organized labor; his mere me- 
chanical influence is very great. With 
the moon—the only second post he 
deigns to fill—he produces the tides by 
his attraction on the sea. But for the 
friction of the earth and sea, the tides, 
once set in motion, would rise and fall 
without any further effort; but the work 
done in overcoming the friction is, 
though due to the sun and moon, not 
extracted from them, but by them from 
the earth. For it would take a vast 
effort to cause the earth to cease rotating. 
All this effort is, as it were, stored up in 
the revolving earth. As the tidal waters, 
then, rub along the bed of the sea, or 
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the waters on which they rest and the 
adjacent coasts, this friction tends to 
make the earth move faster or slower, 
according to the direction in which the 
tidal flow is. The general effect is, how- 
ever, that the friction of the tides makes 
the earth revolve more slowly ; in other 
words, that part of the energy of rota- 
tion of the earth, so to speak, is consum- 
ed in rubbing against the tidal waters. 
All the work, therefore, that the tides do 
in undermining our cliffs aud washing 
away our beaches, is extracted by the 
sun and moon from the work stored up 
in the rotation of the earth. The dimin- 
ution of rotation, indeed, is so small as 
scarcely to be perceived by the most re- 
fined observation, but the reality of it is 
now generally recognized ; and this pro- 
cess, too, will apparently go on till the 
earth ceases to rotate on its axis, and 
presents one face constantly to the sun. 

Thus we see that the destruction of 
the land by the sea, so interesting in a 
geological point of view, is partly due 
to the sun’s action. Not only is he the 
source of the light and heat we enjoy, 
but he aids in forming the vast sediment- 
ary beds that form so large a part of 
the crust of the earth, mixing the ingre- 
dients of our fields, and moulding our 
globe. 

By heating the air, the sun produces 
winds, and some of the labor thus ex- 
pended is made use of by man in turning 
his wind-mills, and carrying his wares 
across the sea. But there is another ex- 
penditure of the sun’s heat more imme- 
diately useful to man. By evaporating 
the sea and other bodies of water, he 
loads the air with moisture, which, when 
in contact with cold mountain-peaks or 
cold masses of air, loses its heat, and, 
being condensed, falls as rain or snow. 
Thus the rivers are replenished, which 
for a long time supplied the greater part 
of the labor employed in manufactures, 
though the invention of the steam-engine 
is fast reducing relatively the value of 
this supply of labor. 

But, vast as the sun’s power thus ex- 
erted is, and useful as it is to man, it is 
surpassed in importance by his labor ex- 
erted through organized beings. The 





above-named agents have one defect : 
they are incapable of being stored up to 
any great degree ; we must employ them 
as nature gives them to us, Organized 
existence, however, possesses the power 
of storing up labor, to a very high degree. 
The means it adopts are not mechanical, 
but chemical. The formation of chem- 
ical compounds is attended with the 
giving out of heat, which, as we have 
said before, is equivalent to labor, and if 
of sufficient intensity, can by us be made 
available as labor, as in the steam-en- 
gine. Now we take iron ore, consisting 
of iron in combination with other sub- 
stances. By means of great heat, the 
iron is set free in the smelting-furnace. 
The iron, then, in its change of form 
has, as it were, taken in all this heat. 
If, now, we take this iron, and keeping 
it from the influence of the air, reduce 
it to a very fine powder, and then sud- 
denly expose it to the air, by the force 
of natural affinity it will absorb the oxy- 
gen of the air, and in so doing give out 
the heat before required to set it free 
from the oxygen; and if the iron be in 
small enough portions, so that the pro- 
cess is sufficiently rapid, we may see 
the iron grow red hot with the heat thus 
disengaged. 

Now, plants and trees, by the aid of 
the solar light and heat, remove various 
substances — carbon especially — from 
what seem to be their more natural 
combinations, and in other combinations 
store them up in their structures. Take 
a young oak-tree with its first tender 
leaves; if deprived of the sun’s light and 
heat, its growth would be stayed, anc its 
life die out. But with the aid of the 
sun’s rays, it absorbs carbon from the 
gases in the air, each particle of carbon 
absorbed being absorbed by the power 
of the sun, through the agency of the 
plant; and with each particle of carbon 
stored up, is also, as it were, stored up 
the labor of the sun by which that par- 
ticle was set free from its former fetters. 
The sap of the plant thus enriched, re- 
turns in its course, and by some mys- 
terious process is curdled into cells and 
hardens into wood. But the work by 
which all this was accomplished lies hid 
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in -the wood; and, not only is it there, 
but it is there in a greatly condensed 
state. To form a little ring of wood 
round the tree, not an eighth of an inch 
across it, took the sunshine of a long 
summer, falling on the myriad leaves of 
the oak. 

Lemuel Gulliver, at Laputa, was as- 
tonished by seeing a philosopher aiming 
at extracting sunbeams from cucumbers. 
Had he but rightly considered the thing, 
he would have wondered at any one’s 
troubling to make a science of it. The 
thing always has been done. From 
Adam and Eve in the garden of 
Eden eating sweet fruits, through the 
onion-eating builders of the pyramids, 
down to the flesh-eating myriads of our 
land, this process always has been going 
on. The active life of reasoning man, 
and his limitless powers of invention, 
need for their full development a vast 
supply of labor. By means of the veg- 
etable kingdom, the sun’s work is stored 
up in a number of organic substances. 
Man takes these into his system, and in 
the vessels and fibers of his body, they 
resume their original combinations, and 
the labor of the sun is given out as mus- 
culer action and animal heat. To allow 
a larger supply of labor for man’s in- 
tellect to work with, Providence created 
the herbivorous races. Some of these 
further condense the work of the sun 
involved in plants, by taking these plants 
into their system, and storing up the 
work in them in their flesh and fat, 
which, after some preparation, are fit to 
be received into the frame of man, there, 
as the simpler vegetable substance, to sup- 
ply heat and labor. Others, extracting 
work from the vegetable kingdom, just 
as man does, and mostly from parts of 
the vegetable kingdom that are not suited 
to the organs of man, are valuable to 
man as sources of labor, since they have 
no power to invent modes of employing 
this labor to their own advantage. Man 
might have been gifted with a vaster 
frame, and so with greater power of la- 
bor in himself, but, such a plan had been 
destitute of elasticity, and while the sav- 
age would have basked in the sun in a 
more extended idleness, the civilized 





man had still lacked means to execute 
his plang) So that Good Providence 
which formed man, devised a further 
means for supplying his wants. Instead 
of placing him at once on a new-formed 
planet, it first let the sun spend its labor 
for countless ages upon our world. Age 
by age, much of this labor was stored 
up in vast vegetable growths. Accu- 
mulated in the abysses of the sea, or sunk 
to a great depth by the collapse of sup- 
porting strata, the formations of a later 
age pressed and compacted this organic 
matter. The beds thus formed were 
purified by water, and even by heat, 
and at last raised to within the reach of 
man by subterranean movements. From 
this reservoir of labor, man now draws 
rapidly, driving away the frost of to-day 
with the sunshine of a million years ago, 
and thrashing this year’s harvest with the 
power that came to our earth before 
corn grew upon it. 

Such are the processes by which the 
sun’s power is collected and stored up 
by the vegetable kingdom in a form suf- 
ficiently condensed to be available for 
working the machinery of the bodies of 
men and beasts, and also to assist man 
in vaster expenditures of labor. It is 
most interesting to trace such processes, 
and not only interesting, but also in- 
structive, for it shows in what direction 
we are to look for our sources of labor, 
and will at once expose many common 
delusions. One hears, perhaps, that 
something will be found to supplant 
steam. Galvanism may be named; yet 
galvanism is generated by certain de- 
compositions—of metal, for instance— 
and this metal had first to be prepared 
by the agency of coal, and in its decom- 
position can give out no more labor than 
the coal before invested in it. Itis as 
if one should buy a steam-engine to 
pump up water to keep his mill-wheel 
going. The source of all labor is the 
sun. We can not immediately make 
much use of his rays for the purpose of 
work; they are not intense enough; 
they must be condensed. The vegetable 
world alone at present seems capable of 
doing this; and its past results of coal, 
peat, petroleum, etc., and present results 
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of wood and food, are ultimately all we 
have to look to. 

To say that man will ever be depend- 
ent upon the vegetable world for all his 
work, may be considered bold, but there 
is certainly great reason to believe it. 
The sun’s labor being supplied in such 
a diluted form, each small quantity con- 
tinually supplied must be packed in a 
very small space. Now, man can only 
subject matter to influences in the mass. 
The little particle of carbon that the 
plant frees each instant is beyond his 
ken. The machinery he could make 
would not be fine enough: it would be 
like trying to tie an artery with the big- 
gest ship’s-cable. Organized existence 
possesses machinery fine enough to ef- 
fect these small results, and to avail it- 
self of these little installments of labor. 
At present, this machinery is beyond 
our comprehension, and possibly will 
ever remain so. Nature prefers that 
her children should keep out of the 
kitchen, and not pry into her pots and 
pans, but eat in thankfulness the meal 
she provides. 

Some interesting results follow from 
what has been stated above. One is, 

* that we are consuming not only our 
present allowance of the sun’s labor, 
but also a great deal more, unless the 
formation of coal in our age equals its 
consumption, which is not probable. 
Mother earth will certainly, so far as 
we can see, some day be bankrupt. 
Such a consummation is pointed to, how- 
ever, in other quarters. The sun’s heat, 
unless miraculously replenished, must 
gradually be dissipated through space. 

There are reasons for thinking that 
the planets must ultimately fall into the 
sun. These things, however, possess to 
us no practical physical interest. Such 
countless ages must elapse ere they affect 
man’s material condition upon earth, that 
we hardly can gravely consider them as 
impending. The chief interest they ex- 
cite is moral. Like the man’s hand 
that appeared to the reveling king, they 
write, “ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin,” 
(Weighed, measured, limited, doomed), 
on our material world, and dimly point 
to some power that stands, as it were, 





hidden from our view behind the screen 
of matter, “that shall make all things 
new.” 

But, one thing all this teaches—that, 
not only is nothing produced in vain, 
but is produced to an end. What to us 
had seemed paradoxical, or unmeaning, 
or mysterious, now that we have discoy- 
ered the relations of things, is proven to 
be an order in creation which is as sub- 
lime in its stupendous results as it is 
beneficent to life and growth. If what 
we have discovered excites our wonder 
and our thanks, what may we not expect 
of good to man, and of light upon cre- 
ation, when we become more intimately 
acquainted with the laws and relations 
which link the vastest and the minutest 
forms as part of a common whole ? 





CHARON. 


EATH’S ferryman came over ; 
He fastened his boat to the shore ; 
He climbed the bank fringed with violets, 
And entered our household door. 


He sought a bride for his master ; 
His glance met a radiant face, 

A mouth with sweet passion red’ning, 
And eyes of tenderest grace. 


He waited not for our terror ; 
He turned not aside for our woe; 
He kissed her cheek into crimson, 
And bade her be ready to go. 


Three days and nights in the violets 
He eagerly paced to and fro, 

Till his kiss had faded to pallor, 
And she was ready to go; 


Till we had fashioned her garments, 
White garments meet for a bride, 
And filled her hands with blue violets 
From the bank by the river-side. 


Down to the stream we carried her; 
We gave her into his charge, 

The waters were dimpled and shining, 
As he placed her in his black barge. 


The skies were blue and triumphant 
As the ferryman took up his oar, 
And through the tangled white lilies, 
Rowed out toward the mystical shore. 
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Oh, earthly love, thou art vanquished ! 
Thy roses have reddened in vain. 

Oh, ferryman, bear safe thy burden, 
And quickly come hither again ! 


Here on the bank we stand longing 
For the smiles of that radiant face, 
For the warm mouth restless with kisses, 

And the eyes of tenderest grace. 





THE “ ROMANCE OF THE GREEN 
SEAL.” 


THE QUADROON’S STORY. 
¥. 


HAD meant to tell you, madam, said 

Rena, lifting her eyes to mine after 
a Jong interval of silence, what a con- 
solation my mistress was to her mother 
after Master Jacques’ death. She seemed 
to forget her own troubles in the sorrow 
of Madame Zavier, and their hearts came 
very near together for the first time since 
the marriage of my mistress. Before that 
evil period she had loved her mother very 
devotedly, far more than her splendid 
father, whose picture she so closely re- 
sembled herself; but a cold shadow had 
crept between them after she was “ bar- 
tered away,” as she always felt it, “sold 
for Les Boccages,” she would say some- 
times, as if trees and flowers could repay 
her for the sacrifice of a human soul 
and the blood and body of the child! 

It was not often my mistress spoke so 
bitterly—only when she was pressed to 
the wall by M. Maurépas—for, as I have 
said, she was happy in her own gifts, 
before the serpent of the “ Green Seal” 
dragged himself across her pathway. But 
I had learned from such words how her 
heart was weaned from her mother, and 
how she had resented her exile from 
home and friends. 

All this was over now, and she for- 
gave Madame Zavier entirely, and went 
back to the old confidences and affec- 
tions she bore her when a little child. 
They had lived at “Les Boccages” only 
in the summer time, during the life of 
M. Frangois Zavier, but she had always 
loved it, partly I used to think, because 
Master Richard was her playmate there. 

The death of Master Jacques, so sud- 





den and sorrowful, had softened all her 
nature, as it seemed to me—unsealed 
some spring that had been stopped up 
before ; and that inward happiness came 
back to her, that I told you about, which 
made her so satisfied at Maurépas, and 
she enjoyed every thing with a fresh 
delight. 

She ordered the laying out of a par- 
terre, and selected the flowers, and helped 
to plant them herself, for Madame Zavier 
suffered no idle hands about her house, 
where all was frugality and care, but 
kept her people, with very few excep- 
tions, employed in her cotton-fields, from 
whence came all her livelihood. Hers 
was a small place at best, and it was as 
much as she could do from its proceeds 
to sustain her household and educate 
her sons. 

But, she was a famous manager, quiet 
as she seemed, and provided well for all. 
No more “ Cobbler of Brusa” illumina- 
tions now! A pair of wax candles 


nightly, were all my mistress afforded © 


herself, and these she bought with her 
own money. The old mistress used 
nightly candles of her own making, 
which were almost as clear as Bougries 


and smelt delightfully, but my mistress” 


complained that the odor sickened her 
and made her faint, and she had her 
own way. 

I remember well, however, how at 
Maurépas she had always burned a 
nightly wax night’s taper, out of respect 
for old usages, and she had a notion then 
that the smell was healthy, and kept off 
headache, the only sickness she suffered 
from in those happy days.* 

“Happy days, Rena? How can you 
call those days happy that you have 
described to me as so bitter and intole- 
rable? I should think you would have 
been far happier at Madame Zavier’s, 
away from cruel Maurépas.” 





*The night wax candle is made from the se- 
rum of the myrtle berry—a substance closely re- 
sembling paraffine-mingled with the resin of the 
old field pine. The color is pale green, the tex- 
ture equal to wax; and, in burning, these candles 
emit a delicious aromatic odor, which is suppos- 
ed to be highly conducive to health. Many old 
aristocratic families use these candles (the mak- 
ing of which in perfectness is an art not easily 
faze in preference to Bougries, as Rena had 
stated. 
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No, madam, no; my happiest days 
and hers were spent at Maurépas, in spite 
of the ill-usage we now and then received. 
There we had hepe, at least, and security 
from strangers, and we enjoyed our times 
of peace all the more for the little 
storms we encountered sometimes. Be- 
sides, it was the rightful home of my 
mistress, and mine; and there is much 
in that. She was always first at Mau- 
répas, as she could not and did not wish 
to be in any other house, even her moth- 
er’s. 

“ True, true, Rena; those are consid- 
erations; but violence and insult are 
insufferable.” 

She found them so, and gave up all 
the rest on that account; but I shall 
ever think my master’s money-troubles 
were maddening him when he struck 
her, and she did not love him enough to 
make allowance for them. 

“Yet, you say she seemed happy 
again, Rena, after your Master Jacques’ 
death had softened her nature ?” 

Yes, happy, but in a different way— 
more calm, more quiet, more patient, 
then at Maurépas, but not half so bird- 
like and joyous. She gave more atten- 
tion to her religious duties than she had 
done before, and when we were in New 
Orleans stayed with her old teachers and 
went to the confessional for the first time 
in years. It did her good, I think. 

“ Did she accompany Madame Zavier 
to the city ?” 

No, she went alone, and about her 
own affairs, and made her home with 
her aunt, the Abbess Magdalene. When 
I say alone, I mean without friend or 
escort. She took me with her, of course. 
My mistress went down to the city to 
sell her diamonds (the last gift her father 
had made her), for her mother’s benefit. 
The year that master Jacques was 
drowned, the cotton-crop failed at Ma- 
dame Zavier’s place, owing to overflow ; 
and two of her best hands died of fever, 
and she, the proudest woman you ever 
saw, scarcely knew where to turn for 
assistance. So without saying a word 
to any one about her situation, my mis- 
tress took her casket of jewels and went 
down to see the jewelers in New Or- 





leans and sell her diamonds. She car- 
ried them all the way in her own sachel, 
for fear of an accident to the boat, when 
baggage would be abandoned even if life 
was saved, and slept with them under 
her pillow. But we reached our des- 
tination safely, and before night my 
mistress had deposited in bank forty-five 
hundred dollars to the credit of Madame 
Maria Zavier, having retained three hun- 
dred for her own expenses. The dia- 
monds had cost over five thousand. 

“Now Eugene will not be obliged to 
leave Oakland College,” she said, with 
joy sparkling in her eyes, when we were 
alone, that evening, in one chamber ; 
“and my mother will not be compelled 
to ask advances from commission mer- 
chants—those cormorants of the earth— 
or go in debt for supplies for her negroes 
and household. I never knew what an 
immense sum forty-five hundred dollars 
was, before, Rena—the price of a single 
cashmere shawl I saw to-day! But, my 
dear mother has taught me how much 
comfort may be had for little money 
when judiciously disposed. I used to 
be as extravagant as my poor father, 
and fearfully inconsiderate about expend- 
iture.” 

“Oh, mistress,” I ventured to rejoin, 
“T am sure you never asked for much, 
and what my master chose to buy for 
you with his own money you had a 
right to take and keep. You stayed 
mostly at home, and never wore such 
fine clothes or drove so fine a carriage 
as the rest of the lake ladies.” 

“That is true,” she said, clasping her 
hands in that solemn, childish way she 
had; “but, remember those illumina- 
tions! Many a poor mother would be 
thankful for an inch of candle to see her 
child’s dying face by, and I flared out 
dozens: every night at Maurépas, with 
open windows and the wind blowing 
across the room. It is a matter of seri- 
ous self-reproach to me.” 

I could scarcely keep from smiling as 
she said these words, but I managed to 
be grave, for, just then, the holy bishop 
knocked at the door, coming to talk 
with her an hour before administering 
the sacrament which she was to take 
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the next day at the cathedral.- I sat 
very quietly in one corner while he re- 
mained, and felt greatly consoled my- 
self by his pious advice and conversa- 
tion. Not once was the name of M. 
Maurépas mentioned by either one. 

On our way to the cathedral, the 
next morning, we met M.° Maurépas, 
face to face. I never knew before what 
metal my mistress was made of. She 
passed him with her vail up, without 
moving a muscle of her face, or chang- 
ing color in the least; but he reeled 
from one side of the pavement to the 
other, and staggered like a drunken 
man, turning red and pale in quick suc- 
cession, and at last leaning against the 
wall of the cathedral for support. I 
saw him there as we went up the steps, 
but my mistress never seemed to have 
noticed him at all; and but fora re- 
mark of mine later, I might have be- 
lieved that she had not seen him as she 
passed. 

“My master had a very distressed 
look,” I said, when I was undressing 
her that evening ; “did you not think 
so, mistress ?” 

“Have you a master any longer, Re- 
na? I thought you had only a mistress 
now.” 

“M. Maurépas, I mean—your hus- 
band, my own dear mistress, that we 
met on Jackson square to-day, as we 
went up to the cathedral.” I could not 
forbear bursting into tears, for, with all 
his faults, I pitied him from the bottom 
of my heart. Not so my mistress. 

“ He has cause to be thankful to God,” 
she said, in a hard, cold voice, “ that he 
is permitted to expiate his ill-conduct in 
this world rather than the next; else, 
everlasting hell-fire might be his portion. 
That man is nothing to me, Rena; never 
mention him again in my presence ;” 
and she went on reading the book the 
bishop had sent her, as calmly as though 
we had not spoken of M. Maurépas. 

Then I knew that what she had said 
‘was the bare truth, and no boastful fancy, 
madam. I knew that my master was 
dead 4o her for ever, and that she had 
indeed “ wiped him out of the tablets of 
her brain.” Those were her words, I 








remember. She always said things dif- 
ferent from other people. One thing I 
learned, however: that, from that day, 
my mistress always wore that small, 
sharp poniard she had carried so much 
at Maurépas, but laid aside of late. 

“T will be prepared for him,” she mur- 
mured, “if ever he lays his hand on me 
again, either in wrath or kindness. One 
would fare as ill with him as the other” 
—and that old look flashed in her eyes 
once more. 

When we went back to Les Boccages, 
my mistress told her mother what her 
errand had been in New Orleans, and 
Madame Zavier was greatly touched and 
comforted at this proof of pious con- 
sideration. 

They were very happy together, mad- 
am, for a season; and every one in and 
about the house was devoted to my mis- 
tress, and, through her, to me; but 
somehow my heart was mostly sad at 
Les Boccages. I felt from the first as 
my mistress said she always did before 
a thunder-storm—as if something was 
coming to crush me—and every new 
sound, or sudden arrival, made me 
tremble. 

My greatest joy was on those rare oc- 
casions when my master Richard and 
Deemah would come for a few days. 
It was like the sunshine breaking through 
cold, gray clouds to me, to see those 
friendly faces—one so noble and beau- 
tiful, the other so honest and affectionate. 

It was in this way I got accustomed to 
and finally attached to Deemah, though 
I never knew what it was to love him, 
or any one—” She hesitated, then add- 
ed, in low tones, as if of soliloquy: “ who 
could or would stoop to love me again !” 

For a moment her face was clouded 
and downcast; then, rousing herself as 
from reverie, she proceeded with re- 
newed energy. 

I think I have brought you pretty 
well up to the time, madam, when the 
steamer Geraldine exploded opposite to 
the plantation of Madame Zavier. It 
was a perfect wreck; half of the pas- 
sengers were killed, and the rest more 
or less fearfully injured. ‘There were 
boats employed for many hours in 
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rescuing sufferers from the water. Some 
of these were brought to our landing, 
and, as the house of Madame Zavier 
was not large, she had her cotton-gin 
hastily fitted up as a hospital. It was 
April, and most of the cotton had been 
baled and sent off, so there was ample 
accommodation for all. She herself, 
her women and Dr. Duroc, moved 
among them constantly, dressing their 
wounds and ministering to their wants 
for several days. 

My mistress would have gone also to 
help care ivr them, had not an object 
that required all her attention detained 
her at home. Just as she had opened 
the gate to go down to the cotton-gin, a 
man staggered in, with singed hair and 
a blackened face, holding up two terri- 
bly scalded hands before her, and im- 
ploring her to suffer him to go to her 
house and receive immediate attention. 
She did not hesitate, but taking him by 
one arm, motioned to me to support 
him by the other, and thus we led him, 
groaning at every step, back through 
the garden walks we had just traversed, 
and so up the long steps of the portico 
and into the ell room, in which gentle- 
men were always lodged. Aunt Polly 
was called, and his wounds were dressed 
with linseed oil and flour, and he was 
placed in bed, which trembled under 
him as the pain shook his frame. I 
never saw any one suffer as he did; but 
he was soon asleep under a strong opi- 
ate, and awoke refreshed. From that 
time he began steadily to improve. 

His face was quite uninjured, as we 
found after washing away the soot that 
almost covered it, but his hair was 
burnt off any close to his head. His 
very eyebrpws had been scorched. His 
hands healed rapidly under our simple 
treatment, and a fortnight from the time 
of his arrival, Mr. Marstyn was able to 
show his white teeth, and laugh and 
talk with my mistress and Madame Za- 
vier. His golden-brown curls were com- 
mencing to twist themselves again, and 
his eyebrows looked quite natural. We 
saw that he was a very handsome gen- 
tleman, young and gallant-mannered, 
and full of life. 
Vol. II.—384. 





But, for all, I used to wonder what it 
was my mistress saw in him to make 
her cling so to his pillow, and study his 
face so earnestly, even when he lay fast 
asleep, or why she hung on every word 
he spoke, talking but little herself, yet 
full all the while of a sort of fluttering 
anxiety that made her color go and come 
like a flame, and her eyes as bright as stars. 

But, one day, I saw her when he had 
dropped to sleep (for he was still weak, 
and would doze off suddenly, even while 
others were speaking or reading to him), 
draw from her bosom the miniature of 
Mr. Adrian, and, glancing rapidly for a 
time from one to the other, put it up at 
last very suddenly, when he roused from 
slumber, yet with a satisfied smile. 

Madam, I knew from that hour, as 
well as she did, what thought had en- 
tered her mind, but I never breathed it 
toasoul. I had determined, long be- 
fore, never again to come between my, 
mistress and her happiness, whatever’ 
that might be, and, even if master Rich-- 
ard had questioned me himself, I am: 
sure I should have kept my resolution.. 
But he did not come, just then, and I 
had no temptation to speak to any one. 
but her. 

“ Mistress,” I said one night, not long 
after this observation, “ I wonder when. 
Mr. Marstyn is going away? It 
seems to me he stays a long time for. 
such a stranger. I thought he was go- 
ing to Mexico to join the army ?” 

“ Wonder on,” she said, without rais- 
ing her eyes from her breviary, “ but 
take heed how you taik. Above all, 
ask me no questions, Rena. I will not 
suffer it.” Then she smiled, well pleas- 
ed I saw, although her words were stern. 

“T wish he would go,” I continued, 
nothing daunted,“ before master Richard 
comes. I am so afraid that my vision 
will come true then—my vision of 
blood and steel.” 

“Little wretch! you are a clairvoy- 
ant I believe,” she said, glancing up, 
quickly, with a suppressed smile upon 
her lips. .‘“ Now, Rena, tell me tre, 
what is it you suspect?” shutting her 
book, suddenly. 

“ Qh, mistress,” I said, dropping the 
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comb I held, and clasping my hands as 
I fell on my knees before her. “ Re- 
member what dear master Richard said 
about your ‘evil genius’—I mind his 
very words—and be done with the 
‘Green Seal’ serpent for ever! Don't let 
Mr. Marstyn know that you are‘ Valerie.’” 

“ What a demure duenna I have in you, 
Rena,” she said, laughing merrily ; “ and 
what makes you suppose Mr. Marstyn 
would care to know? Strangely enough, 
however, I had come to the same reso- 
lution myself; so now, get up from your 
sacrificial position—or is it penitential ? 
and resume your comb, and don’t tangle 
my hair in your bewilderment, nor pul! 
it from sheer spite, as you sometimes 
do; and, mark me, Rena, let your own 
lips be sealed as closely as those letters 
were that used to come to me at Mauré- 
pas, with their serpent signets—those 
precious letters, every word of which is 
written here, and here.” 

And she laid her hand upon her heart 
and head. 

“ Will you be divorced now, mistress ?” 
I asked, peeping round into her face, af- 
ter the silence of a few moments. “ You 
can, if you like, Mr. Eustis said, you 
know,” and I simpered outright. 

“Are you crazy, Rena? or, do you 
wish to make me so? Little pest! if 
you hazard another remark, either to 
me or others, I'll send you to live with 
Mrs. Francis Zavier, at Natchez, and 
make you nurse her little cross, teething 
baby. There! I hope you will learn 
discretion from that threat. One more 
dire could hardly be conceived.” 

“And what would you do without 
me, mistress?” I questioned, saucily. 
You see how she had spoiled me, mad- 
am! She answered me with a clear, 
ringing peal of laughter, such as I had 
not heard burst from her lips since we 
had left Maurépas. 

“ What, indeed ?” she asked, sadly, the 
next minute ; and she wiped tears from 
her eyes that-might have flown from 
mirth. Then’ there was silence for a while. 

“Rena,” she said, suddenly turning 
upon me gravely, “ it is just possible that 
God has yet great stores of happiness 
reserved forme. I have discovered that 





Marstyn loves me and I love him. He 
is a widower; I know from what he 
told my mother, When she asked him 
whether she should write to his friends 
concerning his condition, he replied 
that he had none near enough to care 
for him, except two or three little chil- 
dren too young to understand matters— 
so I know that his wife is dead. It is 
probeble that before many months I, 
too, shall stand free in the sight of man 
as I now am in the sight of God; and 
then—we shall see, Rena, we shall see. 
* Oui, je verrois.’ In the meantime, he 
is unacquainted with my real name. 
They call me Madame Aglie, you know, 
at my own request, and I know that my 
mother has waived his inquiries. He 
would not stoop, of course, to question 
servants, even if he had an opportunity. 
My black dress has satisfied him of my 
widowhood, and I told him that I was 
poor. Under these circumstances, it re- 
mains to be seen what he will do. He 
has not yet asked me to be his wife, 
but I think—J think—he will before 
many days are over. Then he wil! 
leave ‘ Les Boccages’ for a season, Rena, 
but not to go to Mexico. Oh, no! I 
have convinced him what an iniquitous 
war it is—of aggression and intrusion, 
and he has promised me to resign his 
commission in the army. But all this 
isa profound secret, so far, Rena, and 
you are not to tell even Aunt Molly.” 

Then I promised her, kneeling down 
before her crucifix, to be silent as the 
grave, and I tried to rejoice with my 
mistress. But my heart misgave me. 
I know not how or why, but I trembled 
from the first. 

“As to Richard Zavier,’ she said, 
when her toilet was completed, and 
beeutiful she looked that day in her 
white India dress and azure scarf, and 
the oleander blooms in her hair, with 
the deep flush on her cheek that made 
her splendid always when it came. “ As 
to Richard Zavier, should he dare to in- 
terfere again with my arrangements, 
whatever they may be, I will slay him 
with my own hand.” 

And she clenched the jeweled handle 
of that poniard, speaking through her 
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clenched teeth, while her eyes blazed, and. 
grew like stars about to shoot. 

“Oh, don’t, mistress !” I cried, clasp- 
ing my hands before my eyes, and 
shrieking feebly; ‘don’t make such 
threats against dear master Richard !” 

“Then let him beware!” she said, 
grimly; and so, she passed from her 
chamber to enter that of the man who 
was her fate. 

“Fate, Rena? How can you sup- 
pose there was anything in an accidental 
meeting like theirs? They had already 
proved their “ate as far as that went— 
and should have been content to let 
chance alone.” 

“ No, madam, it was fate from first 
to last; und now that all was quiet and 
likely to remain so, the river throws him 
from its breast, you see, down at the 
feet of the woman he had sworn to re- 
nounce. How could he help himself if 
he loved her, not even knowing that she 
was his ‘ Valerie?’ and who can blame 
her if she loved him, knowing full well 
that he was her own ‘M. Adrian? I, 
for one, madam, believe their fate was 
fixed, and there is nothing left but to 
pity them.” 

And she sat for a while like some 
prophetess carved in yellow sand- 
stone. 

“ She loved him,” she began, shaking 
her solemn head, “as she could never 
have loved any one else-—as God meant 
she should love him alone, and he wor- 
shiped her. Yet, he never asked her 
to be his wife until the very day before 
that he had fixed upon his departure. 
He was quite restored now; he had the 
perfect use of his hands, and was vigor- 
ous and joyous as a child just let loose 
for a holiday. His face was a very 
beautiful one, I thought, with clear-cut 
features and a broad white forehead, 
over which short, thick curls clustered, 
of golden brown; and large, brilliant 
blue eyes, like a frosty sky in winter; 
and a smile as sudden and bright asa 
burst o: sunshine at first, but cruel when 
it lingered. You recollect that smile, 
madam, for, of course you knew from 
the beginning when I mentioned his 
true name, who Mr. Marstyn was.” 








“Oh, yes, Rena, that was the only 
name I ever knew him by.” 

My carelessness disarmed her and she 
went on. “She loved him,” she re- 
peated, “and he worshiped the ground 
she walked on. I know the true signs 
of true love, even if it never came to 
me; and I knew that, in his way, Mr. 
Marstyn loved my mistress as well as 
ever Master Richard did in his; but 
their natures were different. His ways 
were far more winning, and he made 
more outward sign of feeling than my 
master Richard ever could have done, 
even if he had been a lover instead of a 
dear brother.” 

It was beautiful to see how jealously 
the quadroon guarded her master Rich- 
ard’s secret—witli what reverence she 
regarded him and his honor. 

“ So it went on, as I have said, until 
the last day of his tarrying at Les Boc- 
cages. 

Then he spoke out, free and full, and 
asked the consent of Madame Zavier to 
his courtship. 

“Has Agliie consented to marry you, 
Mr. Marstyn?” asked her mother, with 
amazement, “that you appeal to me? 
She is her own mistress, you know—in 
one way being a wife separated from 
her husband by act of law; but there 
has been no divorce—and Monsieur—” 

“ Never name that name, mother, if 
you love me,” said my mistress, clasping 
her hands wildly above the lips of 
Madame Zavier. “It is sufficiently ex 
plained. You have promised me never 
to call that fatal name again in any 
connection with me. Oh, mother dear” 
—falling upon her neck—*“ you shall 
have all my reasons later. I shall tell 
Mr. Marstyn every thing, too, when the 
right time comes. Help me to preserve 
my little mystery now.” 

“And do I understand,” he asked 
gently, “that you are not a widow by 
death, but only by inclination? Ah! 
so much the better! There will be no 
regrets to struggle against. But, you 
say, Madame Zavier, this divorce ean be 
readily obtained. Why then has it been 
deferred so long ?” 

She then explained to him the op- 
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position of the church, and her daugh- 
ter’s determination hitherto to submit 
to its decrees. 

“ But that is all over, dear mother,” 
said my mistress, eagerly. “The church 
—all else fades into nothingness com- 
pared to him,’ and she extended her 
hand to Mr. Marstyn, who, seizing it, 
covered it with kisses. 

“ All demonstration like this must be 
deferred for a time,” said my mistress, 
withdrawing her hand and blushing 
vividly. “I forgot that I am not yet 
free. Go, and when you return I will 
receive you as my heart dictates.” 

“But, Agliie, my child,” Madame 
Zavier remonstrated, “ this gentleman is 
but a stranger to us. What can you 
know of him? How is it possible this 
love can have sprung up so speedily 
between you ?” 

“Mother, mother, how long did it 
take you to learn to love my father,” 
asked my mistress, archly. She well 
knew the history of the brief courtship 
and devoted affection of her parents, 

Still, Madame Zavier seemed sad and 
uncertain. As she turned to leave the 
parlor, Mr. Marstyn said to her: 

“ Madame Zavier, it is only natural 
you should feel as you do about this 
matter. You have, I know, your house 
engagements now, but come when you 
are at leisure. I will defer until then a 
confession I was about to make to your 
daughter alone. It is one due to you 
both, and involves the only mystery of 
my life, but it places us on equal ground 
at least. When that is cleared up all will 
be serene and open between us three. For 
the rest, believe me, I have not wooed 
your daughter without the ability to 
sustain and support her as becomes her 
gentle breeding. My fortune is no con- 
temptible one, Madame Zavier, let me 
assure you.” 

“ There are many things beyond for- 
tune, I have learned to think,” she said, 
turning at the door. ‘“ Nevertheless, I 
confess I am pleased to hear that your 
means are sufficient. I will return this 
afternoon, as you propose, to penetrate 
your mystery. We shall dine in the 
interval, and Dr. Duroc is expected to 





.join us with his wife; so it may be best 
to defer our family conference until after 
their departure.” 

So saying, she departed, cold and 
mournful. She had never liked Mr. 
Marstyn, I saw from the beginning ; but 
this you know is often the case between 
two people of that color. It had not 
surprised me. 

“ What a physiologist you would 
make, Rena!” 

“T don’t kno#vy, madam, what that 
long word means—nothing evil I hope. 
I only know what my eyes and ears tell 
me. They never deceive, you know, 
when you are only a looker-on and a 
hearer. It is different, of course, when 
you come to feel.” 

“To be an actor, in short, Rena.” 

“T thought actors only spoke the 
words they read out of the play-books,” 
she said with a literal simplicity that 
broke out singularly ever and anon, be- 
yond all the usages of her outer life. 
It was the wisdom of her inner life. 

Explanation or discussion were alike 
useless if not impossible here; so I suf- 
fered her to pursue the thread of her 
story, without further interruptions. 

My mistress passed the morning in 
the drawing-room with Mr. Marstyn and 
other company, and when Dr. Duroc 
and his wife had returned home, after 
the three o'clock dinner, that Madame 
Zavier always gave her family, the 
long April afternoon was drawing to a 
close. 

It was then that my mistress went 
with her mother to the morning parlor, 
where they sat usually when alone—a 
small room opening to the veranda, 
lined with books, though they never 
called it a library—to join Mr. Marstyn, 
and hear from him the confession he had 
promised them to make in the morning. 
I was called to bring the water, and re- 
mained, sitting on a low stool in the cor- 
ner, without attracting observation. It 
was my habit to do this with the appro- 
val of my mistress whenever I so de- 
sired. On a sofa, so placed that one 
end was in shadow, sat Mr. Marstyh and 
Madame Aglie; Madame Zavier occupied 
a fauteuil at a little distance, somewhat 
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behind Mr. Marstyn, I remember, so that 
my mistress could see her face across her 
shoulder and his also, though her own 
was only to them a dark outline. They 
faced the windows, through which the 
setting sun was streaming; but her back 
was turned to these, so as to screen her 
effectually from scrutiny.* 

Thus every change on Madame Za- 
vier’s countenance was observed by my 
mistress, and these, oh, madam! never 
have I seen grief, scorn, terror so vivid- 
ly portrayed as on that lady’s face while 
Mr. Marstyn made his confession, or 
rather narrated his experience; but he 
could see nothing of this, of course, 
either on one countenance or the other, 
from the way in which he was sitting. 

And so he went on, nothing dream- 
ing, nothing suspecting, to the awful end 
—the end of all to him; but you know 
all that, perhaps, better than I can tell 
you. 

“No, no, Rena, proceed, I know only 
the catastrophe. I ask for more. I 
would be just, even if I can not be gen- 
erous.”” 

The carelessness of my tone and man- 
ner had their effect. Indeed, the time 
was over when passion could have 
been awakened by this recital; but I 
earnestly desired to know facts which as 
yet I had not been able, beyond a few 
very apparent ones, to clearly ascer- 
tain. 

I desired to learn what steps had led 
to atragedy that had, at one time, ex- 
erted a very disastrous influence on me, 
but which I had learned to believe had 
in the end infinitely improved the pur- 
pose of my destiny. 

“Go on, Rena,” I said, “let me hear 
what Mr. Marstyn had to say for himself 
on this occasion; he must have been 
very ingenious to be able to set up any 
defense against his past ill conduct— 
that is, if he frankly acknowledged every 
thing.” 

“ Madam, you shall hear all of what 
Mr. Marstyn told my mistress; I can 





* Again in this place I must apologize for de- 
nt | so widely trom Rena’s style of narrative, 
whichI can not always confine myself to, or even 
recall, though occasionally it returns vividly to 
my mind. 








never forget one word of that recital. 
You see it was printed on my brain 
with fire, as people make likenesses 
now, with only the sun to help them— 
stamped in a moment, but like to last a 
life-time.” 

“Photographed, Rena. I understand 
you; the simile is good. I have receiv- 
ed electric impressions, myself, in the 
same way sometimes, yet with every de- 
tail perfect.” 

“ My mystery is simply this,” said Mr. 
Marstyn. “ Yet it is strangely coinci- 
dental with that of Madame Agliie 
whose second name I shall demand pre- 
sently, in return for my own confidence. 
I, too, am a widower with a living wife. 
I, too, am entitled to a divorce, I am 
assured by my attorneys, which the courts 
are ready to grant me at any moment 
on the plea of cruel desertion. Three 
years ago my wife left my bed and board 
without sufficient reason, and withdrew 
her children from my roof. I returned 
from a journey to find my home deso- 
late, my family flown! Remonstrance, 
explanation, were of noavail. My wife 
obstinately refused to hear me or to re- 
turn to me, having found shelter in 
her father’s house in a neighboring State. 
Yet she claims no divorce herself, and 
is content to wear her marriage yoke to 
the grave, and let me go free.” 

“That is because she still loves you, 
Mr. Marstyn,” said my mistress, eagerly. 
“Your wife is a true woman, no doubt; 
but what was your offending ?” 

“No, it is herself she loves, not me,” 
said Mr. Marstyn. “She worships ex- 
pediency and propriety, and ignores her 
husband’s claims; but I can not aver, 
truthfully, that I have ever loved her, or 
craved greatly her affection. So that 
there is even less excuse for this behavior 
on her part from the causes she alleges, 
than if warmer relations had existed. 
A few letters, a few half-founded reports, 
were enough to shake the foundations of 
het conjugal fidelity—matters which a 
true wife would have sifted thoroughly 
before believing, and even if substantiat- 
ed would have, after a season, forgiven 
lovingly.” 

“Will you be good enough to relate 
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to us the circumstances ?”! asked Madame 
Zavier, in her cold and quiet way. “ You 
will not forget, I hope, Mr. Marstyn, 
that it is my daughter’s welfare that is at 
stake, and which inspires this curiosity 
of interest, so to speak. It is little my 
habit to ask questions.” 

“Oh, surely not,” he answered, smil- 
ing. “It was, indeed, in consideration 
of such rights on your part, Madame 
Zavier, that I resolved to include you as 
part of my audience this evening; oth- 
erwise I should have confided my con- 
fession to the ear of Madame Agliie 
alone.” 

“ Perhaps this would still be best,” I 
heard my mistress murmur; but, if he 
heard her he took no heed, but stili pur- 
sued his story. I, who sat near her, 
could hear her small foot beating upon 
the mat, and her breath coming and go- 
ing fast—her usual symptoms of impa- 
tience or dissatisfaction. 

“T shall not seek to justify my con- 
duct wholly,” said Mr. Marstyn; “to 
do this would be disingenuous; but I 
deny that in the matter which gave my 
wife umbrage, there ever entered one 
thought or one feeling that could have 
offended the sternest moralist. I was 
merely what the French call ‘ inconse- 
quent’ in my conduct of this affair; 
you comprehend, of course, the mean- 
ing of that harmless word.” 

““Oh, perfectly,” said my mistress, 
sharply. “It is a very expressive one. 
But, do not linger on your way, I beg, 
or perliaps we had better forego the con- 
tessions utterly, and take every thing 
for granted. I, for one, am entirely 
willing to do this.” 

“But I am not so minded, Aglie,” 
said her mother. “ Proceed, Mr. Mars- 
tyn, I beg, and constitute me your judge 
on this occasion, since my daughter re- 
fuses that office.” 

“ Both judge and jury, madam, if you 
please; and I am sure you will acquit 
me,” said Mr. Marstyn, frankly, “ of any 
criminality of act or intention either 
against my wife or another. Still, I deem 
it right to unburden my mind before 
you both, under present circumstances. 
I desire that the woman I loye—the 





only woman I have ever loved, so help 
me God—should read me truly before 
she plights me her hand. As I have 
said, I plead guilty to levity and gal- 
lantry, on the surface—nothing deeper. 
I call this little episode in my life the 
‘Romance of the Green Seal.’ As I 
proceed in my narrative, you will under- 
stand the source of this title, and per- 
haps smile at its absurdity. No matter, 
it will answer for a magazine article 
some day.” 

I could hear my mistress breathing 
hard between her set teeth as he made 
this remark. 

“Tt was in the spring of 184~,” pur- 
sued Mr. Marstyn, “ that I was attracted 
by some lines in a Boston paper, to 
which sheet I was a frequent contrib- 
utor, called ‘ My Ideal, and signed ‘ Va- 
lerie.’” On inquiry of the editor, I found 
that this very flimsy and fanciful pro- 
duction proceeded from a Southern cor- 
respondent, a lady who dated her letters 
‘ Bellegarde parish,’* Louisiana, and who 
was addressed in return by her ‘nom 
de plume’ simply, to the care of the 
‘postmaster at Claireforte.’ 

“Following an impulse that I can 
scarcely account for or justify, the whim 
of an idler, seeking to amuse himself, 
I wrote a high-flown and fantastic letter 
to Valerie, and found the oracle mute, 
as might have been expected.” 

“ Valerie?’ murmured Madame Za- 
vier, softly ; “are you sure that was the 
name, Mr. Marstyn ?” 

“ Quite sure,” replied Mr. Marstyn. 
“T then repeated the dose, and strength- 
ened it somewhat with a tincture of per- 
sonality, having laid a wager with my 
chum, young Fontaine, that I would 
procure an answer; and sure enough, it 
came this time, and I assure you that 
we had good fun out of it! It was the 
most verdant thing! Yet, there was 
something so fresh and piquant in the 
style—so Robinson-Crusoe-isb, in short, 
if you can manage to feminize the idea— 
that I was fain to drink once more of 
this fount of living waters, and so wrote 
again, and again, with the same result. 





* It need not be said that the name here as 


signed to this parish is fictitious. 
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“T began about this time to entreat 
for a real name, and fora meeting— 
both of which were refused, with a de- 
termination that surprised me, emanating 
from such a source, for the woman was 
both weak and credulous it was evident, 
or the correspondence would never have 
existed at all. I then wrote to the post- 
master at Claireforte, making inquiries 
as to the real name and station of ‘ Va- 
lerie” and received from him a most in- 
sulting letter, signed ‘ Richard Maurice,’ 
(you have more to hear of the man pre- 
sently,) which, of course, I never noticed, 
but which gave me none of the demand- 
ed information. I contented myself, 
thereafter, with the idea that I should re- 
ceive voluntarily,some day, what seemed 
so difficult to obtain at that period, and 
you will see that I was not far wrong 
in this conjecture. By the by, in the 
ardor of my anxiety, I was foolish 
enough to send my own picture about 
this time, which I should be glad to 
have back again just now, to plece in 
another’s hands. It was an exquisite 
miniature—the work of the painter In- 
man.” 

“ A good likeness, no doubt,” said my 
mistress, more calmly than I speak to 
you now, with her eyes fixed on her 
mother’s face. I, seated by her side in 
the shadow, could see her features as 
the others could not, and they were lock- 
ed and small—a fatal sign ever with her. 

“Oh, capital!’ responded Mr. Mars- 
tyn, gaily ; “a little flattered, perhaps, 
as miniatures are apt to be, because of 
the delicacy of the handling; but I shall 
never get through at this rate, and I 
think by signs and tokens Madame Za- 
vier is growing impatient. Do I bore 
you, madam ?” 

“ Not at all, noi at all,” said Madame 
Zavier, in a husky voice. “ Let me hear 
every thing.” 

“ Well, every thing shall you hear; 
for, unless [ assign the reasons of my 
wife’s behavior, you may think matters 
worse than they were; and it seems 
necessary, in order to establish the truth 
of my position, that I should go into a 
few wearying details—wearying to me, 
as well as yourselves, for, sooth to say, 








it is a subject I dislike to revert to. 
One almost learns to hate a woman, 
even if not designing, who manages to 
throw one into such a mortifying predic- 
ament as this in which ‘ Valerie’ placed 
me. It is almost incredible that any 
sane woman, even if a recluse on a 
Southern plantation, as she assured me 
she was, living with a husband she could 
not love, and with no society beyond 
her slaves, should play the fool so very 
decidedly as did this poor Valerie, (or 
Mrs. Mowbray, as I have had some rea- 
son to believe she was called.) I told 
you that I bided niy time to find out her 
little reservations; but, instead of these 
alone, the matter promised much more. 
A grand dénotéement, conducted on the 
principles known to the melodrama and 
French romancers alone, awaited me. 
The mysteries were still preserved for a 
more momentous revelation. 

“ After two years of cluse correspond- 
ence, I received the pleasing intelligence 
that ‘ Valerie’ herself proposed to pay 
me a Visit, and to devote the remainder 
of her life to literature, and to your un- 
worthy servant—that is, after her divorce 
should be obtained. She seemed to take 
it for granted that I was as free as that 
chartered libertine, the air, and ignored, 
altogether, the possibility of ties similar 
to her own, in my case.” 

A deep groan escaped the lips of Ma- 
dame Zavier, and she held up her hands. 
appealingly to my mistress, (who never 
stirred,) and her lips moved without a 
sound, almost convulsively. 

“Go on, Mr. Marstyn,” said my mis- 
tress, in a hard, dry voice. “You are: 
losing time.” 

“Ah, I see how it is, ladies,” he re-- 
marked, meekly casting his eyes down: 
upon the floor; “you both condemm 
my course, forgetting that, in faulty man,, 
frivolity is not the crime it is in perfect. 
woman. Frankly speaking, Madame: 
Aglie, as far as I Lave gone, which of 
us two do you condemn most? Now 
tell me truly.” 

“Oh, Valerie, of course,” replied my” 
mistress, with wonderful firmness. “ I- 
think she was the most deplorable fool’ 
I ever heard of in my life.” 
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“I knew that you would think so, 
with your lofty views of female reticence 
and virtue; but, it is charitable to sup- 
pose that folly alone was at the bottom 
of this escapade of hers. The truth is, 
she had heard that I was a man of for- 
tune; her husband was ruined; self- 
interest impelled her to her course, I 
can not doubt.” 

“She was doubtless very mercenary,” 
said my mistress. ‘“ Not a word, moth- 
er,” holding up her hands. “Let Mr. 
Marstyn go on to the end. I want you 
to hear every thing as it occurred. If 
you interrupt him now, he will never 
resume his relation, I am _ confident. 
Remember, I, too, have some curiosity 
to hear the whole proceeding, What 
more of Valerie, then, Mr. Marstyn ?” 

“ Did you know this Mrs. Mowbray ?” 
asked Mr. Marstyn, suddenly, of my 
mistress. “She was probably obscure, 
and lived, I know, at a distance from 


this region ; yet it strikes me you may | 


have heard of her, from the way you 
speak.” 

“ Never in my life, or any one bearing 
that name,” said my mistress, pointedly ; 
“nor has my mother. She has old- 
fashioned prejudices, however, to over- 
come, you will find, but in me you have 
a most disinterested and dispassionate 
hearer.” 

“So I perceive,” said the man, stu- 
pidly. Oh, madam, had he known my 
mistress as I knew her, he would have 
fied from her presence for ever, the mo- 
ment her voice assumed that dry and 
grating sound. Had I dared, had I 
dared, I would have warned him to pro- 
ceed no further; but it would have been 
like passing a tiger’s cage when the door 
‘was open, to do such a thing just then ; 
and this I knew. SolI sat quietly, but 
‘with a quaking heart and trembling 
knees. I felt like a wretch who is be- 
ing pushed to the edge of a precipice. 

“Tt seems very strange that Valerie 
should have determined on such a step 
withovt any encouragement from you,” 
said my mistress, dryly. “Did you 
never invite her to join you in Bos- 
‘ton ?” 

“ Oh yes, in a certain way—one that 





she should have perfectly understood, as 
‘signifying nothing.’ As to any idea that 
such a thing could ever come to pass, 
I entertained it no more than the belief 
that I am now standing on the brink of 
my grave. Had a bomb-shell exploded 
on my roof, it could not have shocked 
me more than the letter which reached 
me, with its peculiar seal of gold-spot- 
ted wax, (my seals were always green, I 
forgot to say, which originated the title 
of my-little romance,) one fine morning 
in October. I lost no time, when I had 
regained my composure, in answering 
this very practical epistle, and, as the 
French say, going ‘en avant’ of the 
approaching guest. I could imagine my 
wife’s consternation when Valerie — 
withered and passée,I have no doubt, 
(for beautiful women never need do such 
hair-brained things,) should come driving 
up, bag and baggage, to our house in 
Portland place, entreating for shelter, 
and making a grand scene when the 
truth should be discovered. I determ- 
ined to forestall all this, as it was my 
duty to do, as well as inclination, for I 
have an English horror of scenes. So 
I wrote to Valerie that I would join her 
at Memphis, seeing that reason was out 
of .the question at such a distance, with 
& woman in her frame of mind.” 

“ And she joined you there ?” groaned 
Madame Zavier, covering her face with 
her hands. 

“Not so fast, my dear madam; and 
here comes in our gallant postmaster 
again, who, it seems, as luck would have 
it, was either her brother or lover, I 
never knew which. Instead of my Va- 
lerie, came Mr. Richard Maurice, with 
pistols for two, which I, having the 
choice of arms, converted to swords, and 
the end of it was, we fought, and were 
both wounded, neither of us mortally, 
however ”—laughing and shrugging his 
shoulders ; “ and I was saved the pain- 
ful necessity of sending Valerie home 
with a flea in her ear, to use a vulgar 
saying, most appropriate to this occasion, 
however, by this meddlesome Southerner, 
who, it seems, had intercepted her letters 
at his post-office, and placed her secure- 
ly in the custody of a jealous husband, 
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before hastening to receive me in this 
hospitable fashion.” 

“T understand it all now,” groaned 
Madame Zavier. “No need for another 
word, Agliie—” 

“Go on, Mr. Marstyn,” said my mis- 
tress, sternly. ‘“ What more of Vale- 
rie? I told you my mother would 
scarcely know how to allow for aught 
that exceeds her own experiences. She 
is very old-fashioned, truly; but, she 
must contain herself to the close. It 
will soon be here.” 

I heard my mistress draw in her 
breath hard through her shut teeth, 
which she ground audibly. I put out 
my hand and touched hers, which lay 
clenched upon her knee. It was cold 
as ice; but she did not seem to feel or 
regard my touch, so I withdrew my 
fingers, and waited for the end. 

“T have told you clearly, truly, frank- 
ly, all that I know of Valerie, dear Ma- 
dame Aglie. I never saw her, never 
heard of her more—have seldom since 
wasted a thought on her, save in con- 
nection with my domestic misfortunes. 
Some letters of hers lying loosely in my 
desk—the last I had received among 
them, (Fontaine and I had been looking 
them over together the day I took my 
departure for Memphis, and being hur- 
ried myself, I relied on him to bundle 
them up again—which the careless. fel- 
low neglected to do,) these met my wife’s 
eye, and filled her with jealous rage, a 
jealousy that had not the excuse of 
love. Fortunately I had kept no copies 
of my own letters, nor were these very 
clearly alluded to by Valerie, who, truth 
to tell, poor creature, seemed mostly in 
the clouds. My wife followed me as 
far as Louisville, I understood, heard all 
she cared to know, never prosecuting 
her inquiries far enough to be certain 
of either my guilt or my innocence, then, 
turning on her heel, though she knew 
that I was lying wounded at Memphis, 
went back to Boston to gather up her 
children and effects and take refuge in 
her father’s house in Rhode Island, be- 
fare I should return. 

“ After sundry ineffectual efforts to gain 
a hearing, and induce her to return to 





my house, I abandoned the whole mat- 
ter as a bad job, and reconciled myself 
to the idea of a single. life. In the 
mean time, after the lapse of two years, 
and in accordance with the laws of our 
State, which make this period of aban- 
donment a cause for divorce, I put in a 
bill of this description, which only wants 
the signature of a judge to be effectual. 
It has been already granted in other 
quarters, and approved upon every 
known principle, no objection having 
been offered by my. wife. 

“T have laid before you, my dear la- 
dies, the only error of my married life, 
and wait your verdict of honorable ac- 
quittal,” said Mr. Marstyn, in conclusion. 

“ The letters of Valerie, did you ever 
return them?’ asked Madame Zavier, 
suddenly, raising her face from the 
handkerchief in which she had buried 
it, then dropping -it again, unseen by 
him. 

“No, madam, I never did—my wife 
having taken possession thereof, ‘vi et 
armis, but, I do assure you, ‘ Valerie’ 
was not a person to care what became 
of them—a woman so lost to propriety 
as to entertain such a correspondence at 
all would scarcely be annoyed at. con- 
sequences.” 

“ Were those letters wanting in wo- 
manhood, in modesty, that you denounce 
her thus ?” demanded my mistress, cold- 
ly. “I really have some curiosity to 
know ”—hesitating, and breathing hard 
—“ what you thought of those produc- 
tions.” 

“Thought of them? I can scarcely 
tell you. They were flimsy and fancir 
ful rather than passionate or impure 
effusions. I can not recall any very 
censurable expressions or sentiment, yet, 
the whole impression was unfavorable 
to the writers She must have been 
either the most verdant or the most 
designing of women. But, why 
dwell farther on this matter, dear 
Madame Aglie?” and he strove to take 
her hand, which effort she resisted. “TI 
had hoped to be exonerated, in your 
eyes, at least, from all very censurable 
conduct, as far as my wife was concern- 
ed. The rest can be but of little moment, 
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as far as you are to be considered. 
I would not have you think, however, 
that I had been a hard or reckless hus- 
band, and for this reason alone I have 
unbosomed myself.” 

He spoke in a grieved tone. 

“You have done well,” said my mis- 
tress, rising, “ and taught me in turn a 
lesson of sincerity.” 

“Oh, Aglie, is it all true, then?” 
groaned Madame Zavier, advancing to- 
ward her daughter. “I had hoped you 
were about to deny it—every word, 
every word! This, then, was why your 
cousin Richard went to Memphis and 
received a sword-thrust, and you have 
deceived every one of us but him! Oh, 
harder than all that has gone before— 
harder than widowhood, poverty, the loss 
of children, your own misfortunes, is this 
disgrace to bear. Daughter, you have 
broken my heart !” 

“My God, madam, what have I 
done ?” said Mr. Marstyn, springing to 
his feet, and stretching his hands, first to 
one then the other. ‘“ Can it be possible, 
that, after all—‘ Valerie,’ or Mrs. Mow- 
bray, is, indeed—” 

“ Madame Maurépas,” interrupted my 
mistress, sternly, adding after a long and 
to me dreadful pause, in low tones: 
“Cousin Richard, you are avenged! 
Husband, I go to join you in the lowest 
depths. This man has slain my soul! 
Mother, strengthen me now, and do not 
ubandon me,” and she extended her 
hands, like a child groping in the dark- 
ness, to Madame Zavier, who, cold and 
impassive, stood apart, the image of 
grief, and anger, and mortification. 

“Then, Lucifer, have it your own 
way, since God forsakes me,” cried my 
mistress, and she turned with a fierce, 
impetuous gesture toward Mr. Marstyn, 
who stood like one confounded. 

“Man, evil genius, Adrian Marstyn, 
fate, whatever you may be, or call your- 
self, we must part, and that eternally ; 
but first,’ whispering horribly, “ draw 
near, that I may give you this parting 
message from ‘ Valerie.’ ‘You will find 
it sweet !” 

He came to her—the fond, infatuated 
mortal—as you mag see a dizzy moth 





headlong approach a candle. Obeying 
an impulse of terror, I threw myself be- 
tween them, but too laie to ward or 
save. The glittering steel, plunged with 
a rapid hand from its sheath, had flash- 
ed in the last gleam of sunset, and gone 
home to the heart.of Mr. Adrian before 
I could interpose, and, in another mo- 
ment he had fallen dead at her feet. My 
shrieks filled the room. Madame Zavier, 
too late, had recovered from her stony 
stupor. My mistress stood like a statue, 
smiling down upon her victim as he lay. 

You see, madam, my vision had come 
to pass! 

It was a merciful interposition of 
Providence that, ten minutes later, my 
master Richard entered the parlor, havy- 
ing just left the steamer “ Montrose ” at 
the wood-landing. I heard it puffing 
up steam again just before our dire 
tragedy, so there was no one to follow 
or interfere. But for his timely presence 
we might all have been mad before 
morning. As it was, there was only one 
(but that you know already, perhaps,) 
—my mistress! She never drew a sane 
breath after that hour, until the day she 
died, nearly two years later. 

“ God mercifully shielded her, Rena. 
Truly, her provocation was great.” 

“ Yes, madam, in all her madness she 
never named Mr. Adrian or M. Maurd- 
pas. She was a little child again, at 
‘Les Boccages,’ playing with master 
Richard, and calling him Mr. Maurice 
as she did, aunt Polly told me, when 
they were small, and making believe t 
visit one another, like grown-up peoplk. 
That was his middle name, madam— 
his mother’s name. She was of pure 
American birth, like the mother of my 
mistress. All the Spanish blood they 
had came from the Zaviers. But, you 
see, that took the lead!” 

“ Aye, Rena, I see that it asserted it 
self. Did your mistress recognize and 
learn to forgive her cousin ?” 

“No, madam, only in dreams of mad- 
ness. She never knew him at all gn 
presence, until the day she died—al- 
ways calling him Dr. Zavier, as though 
he were a stranger, and, truth to tell, I 
can scarcely wonder at this—such a 
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grievous change came over him. He 
had not a white hair in his head the day 
she killed Mr. Adrian, (this seems his 
true name to me, madam, though I 
know it .was not), and he had not a 
black one left when he closed her eyes 
and laid her in her grave. But, on that 
last day, as at the awful day of judg- 
ment, we are told, every thing came 
back to her, clear and true. Her last 
act, after telling every one farewell, and 
just before taking extreme unction, was 
to burn her sandal-wood box, with all 
its contents, or rather cause it to be 
burned on the hearth of her chamber, 
before her own eyes. Her own mother 
had never read those letters, for I hid 
them away from every one, and when 
she asked for them, at last, they were 
ready forher hand. For this she bless- 
ed me.” 

“ Ts your master Richard living, Rena? 
and did he ever marry ?” I asked, dash- 
ing away a tear. 

“No, madam; he, too, is dead. He 
lived as long as he could for his sister’s 
sake, but the struggle could not last. 
His proud heart was broken with his 
idol, for you see he had set great store 
by my mistress in every way. She was 
the pride of his life.” 

“T see, I see, Rena. Truly, he mer- 
ited a better fate—a noble man, as also 
might have been the man she slew.” I 
groaned at the bitterness of my retro- 
spections, then inquired again, 

“And Madame Zavier, Rena—how 
did she bear this blow? and what be- 
came of her?” 

“She lives where she lived then, 
madam—at Les Boccages, surrounded 
by her sons and their children, and hap- 
py again, I believe, as she deserves to 
be. She was one who could rise up 
from any affliction, after the time of 
trouble was over. But she did her duty 
by my mistress right motherly, and help- 
ed me nurse her night and day, until she 
passed away.” 

The woman wept for a time, silently, 
yet almost convulsively ; then, looking 
up again, asked the question which I 
had long before promised her to answer 
before we parted: 





“And now tell me, madam, as you 
agreed to do when I began—what in- 
terest you took in Mr. Marstyn that you 
should so desire to hear his story? 
Might you have been his wife, sister, or 
any of his kin-in-law, since you have a 
husband of your own, snd have assured 
me that no drop of your blood flowed 
in his veins ?” 

I answered very quietly (for my hus- 
band’s step was on the stairs—the hus- 
band I loved entirely—though not with 
the wild passion of that earlier dream), 

“T was his wife, Rena.” 





THE EDUCATION OF OUR BOYS. 


S Home Education is best adapted 
to the proper development of our 
Girls, so is it pre-eminently fitted to en- 
sure the safety and welfare of our Boys. 
Indeed, it is » question whether, of the 
two, the Boys do not stand in the most 
urgent need of the benefits of such an 
education. And here let us explain 
that by education we mean the general 
training of the mind, heart, soul and 
body—school-studies included, but not 
limited to these. Of course, if the young 
man is to receive what is called a liberal 
education, there will come a time when 
he must go to college, and from thence, 
perhaps, to some physician’s, minister’s 
or lawyer’s office; but up to that time, 
and even after it, the home-training may 
go on, and the mother be all-powerful 
as tutor, friend and companion. ' 
Her tutorship begins when the littl 
fellow is taking his first lessons in riding 
his hobby-horse and lisping his evening 
prayer. The trouble is that mothers 
believe themselves incapable of manag- 
ing their boys beyond a certain infantile 
period, and ready to give them up to the 
occasional jurisdiction of the much-ab- 
sent father, or to the guidance of the 
street or the school-master, when, if they 
were girls, they would still be tied to her 
apron-string: The more noisy, turbu- 
lent, aggressive, selfish and rebellious 
her little pupils are, the more strictly she 
should maintain her authority over 
them. Unfortunatejy, American mothers 
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have very sensitive nerves, and boys 
will not sit down in little chairs and 
play “ very quietly” with dolls, so they 
are told to take their caps and go out 
on the street, to meet associates, and to 
say and do things, which it would be 
dreadful to expose girls to. “ What 
shall I do? I can’t have them always 
with me—they would kill me!” cries 
the nervous, delicate lady. “And you 
would kill them,” we might answer ; for 
repression is fatal to healthy growth, 
and we would not have the sturdy, bois- 
terous little souls forever checked, irri- 
tated and repressed. Yet, because they 
are quite too expansive for the narrow 
domains of the nursery and parlor, it 
will not do to make the street their 
mother; the responsibility is not so 
easily shifted. If you are so fortunate 
as to possess a little landed estate—be it 
ever so small—build a play or work- 
room for your boys; see that it is well 
stocked with tools, so that they can fol- 
low the bent of their inclinations in 
building shops, manufactu. ing furniture, 
or dabbling in paint. Give them the 
greatest possible license with rough 
games, and the greatest possible freedom 
of sky, earth, wind, sun and rain; all 
within the limit and jurisdiction of home. 
Let garden and lawn be their play- 
ground, and the workshop be “ all their 
own,” where they can expend their su- 
perfluous energy and get a return of 
good health and good temper. See that 
they are amused as well as instructed ; 
and you will find them very cheerful 
and excellent little fellows, with but 
small taste for the street. Do not allow 
them promiscuous association any more 
than your girls; exact of them as high 
a standard of moral purity ; and do not 
permit them to begin to “ snub” you be- 
fore they are out of their Garibaldi 
waists. We know, in this country, how 
to enjoy great liberty under the mild 
sway of law and order; the same kind 
of government is required by our boys. 
In families of quite ordinary means 
the expense of a home-teacher wil] not 
be greater than can be compassed by a 
little self-denial in other directions— 
probably not so great as to send all the 





children to select-schools or Academies, 
while their progress in study ought to 
be more rapid where so few have the 
exclusive attention of their instructor. 

Houses should be built with provi- 
sions for a school-room as much asa 
dining-room; and, in city dwellings, 
where there is no ground for an out-door 
work-house, a corner of the attic, or a 
chamber of the upper-story, will answer 
a good purpose. Only let it be sacred 
to the god of noise ‘and the spirit of 
innovation, and as far removed from 
“mother’s room” as possible. It will 
show a fast step onward in the march 
of civilization when the houses of our 
“ comfortable classes ” reveal less expanse 
of double parlors, and more apartments 
beautified by actual use and adaptation to 
the needs of family enjoyment. Money 
can not be put out at richer interest 
than when it secures content and amuse- 
ment in the home-circle. Every dollar thus 
used doubles and trebles itself every 
little while. What matters Wilton car- 
pets, if they drive the boys, with their 
boots, out upon the pavement for their 
pleasure? What matters piano and 
pictures, pier-glasses and silver table-ser- 
vice, if the mother does not know how 
and where her boys spend their even- 
ings? What heart-ache and misery is 
not that father accumulating along with 
his bank-treasure, who labors to acquire 
a fortune only that his boys, without 
fixed calling or profession, may spend it 
for him! A wise system of education, 
beginning from the cradle, may be ex- 
pected to avert these evils. Let all the 
knowledge which can be imparted at 
home, be acquired there. Let the mother 
also become a student—studying her 
children’s hearts, that she may under- 
stand and direct them. Let her labor 
to win and keep their love and confi- 
dence ; so long as she is their friend and 
confidante, she need not fear for them. 
Let her also be their companion. Youth 
is not a matter of years; a young heart, 
sympathetic and responsive, may beat 
in a mother’s breast, making her com- 
panionship more desirable than any 
other tothe youthful circle. 

By the time her boys arrive at that 
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age when, eager and curious, they nat- 
urally desire a peep at the world, she 
will have that influence over them which 
will insure attention to her counsels. 
She should deny them no unreasonable 
gratification of their new propensities— 
only seek to keep them in pure channels. 

Above all things, they should only be 
permitted such evening amusements as 
they can share with their family or 
friends. Amusement, plenty of it, but 
shared with their sisters, and with the 
lovely girls, their sisters’ friends. Noth- 
ing can excuse weakness or foolish in- 
dulgence here, on the part of parents. 
Dr. Hall truly says: “The night work 
from eight to sixteen determines the 
life-character of millions.” It is a sub- 
ject for many sermons, and might be 
dwelt on, with benefit, by every preacher 
in the land. 

Why so careful with your girls, yet 
allow your boys such dangerous license? 
Be certain, the evil will reiict upon 
both. 

The best safeguard for youth in those 
years when impulse and imagination are 
at their hight, is employment. We 
have spoken of the idleness of American 
girls, of the weakening of mind and 
body resulting from this absence of any 
purpose in life (except dressing, crochet- 
ing, and catching an admirer.) The same 
silly and false ambition on the part of 
parents, that their children shall be saved 
any hardship or privation which came to 
them, acts still more injuriously upon the 
boys. They can not sit in the parlor 
with worsted-work in their hands, norcon- 
tent themse] ves with playing polkas on the 
piano,—they are out and away—doing 
what? Partaking of surreptitious sweets 
—-unfitting themselves, as fast as possi- 
ble, for manly work and manly resist- 
ance of the evil one. The majority of 
young men in the “ comfortable classes ” 
are not destined to receive a finished 
education, nor to devote themselves to 
classical or scientific pursuits. A few 
years at the Academy and a few months 
at the “ Commercial College” prepare 
them for the sphere they expect to fill. 
It would be far better for them, if they 
received their first lessons in business as 





many of their fathers did, in sweeping 
out offices and carrying bundles. For 
work, to accomplish its legitimate pur- 
pose should be work—and work is just 
as necessary to the development of the 
mind as the muscles. Such make-shift 
work as it seems to be the pride of 
the fathers of to-day to impose upon 
their sons is deplorable. It is neither 
one thing or the other. If able, they fur- 
nish more or less pocket-money, demand- 
ing no service in return. If not quite 
able to be so indulgent, the youth must 
get some light and “ genteel” employment 
—something to which he can apply 
himself for a few hours of the day, which 
will not enlarge his hands nor soil his 
shirt-front, and which will give him just 
salary enough to enable him to go to the 
theater, wear gloves, and occasionally 
to hire a livery horse. A clerkship in 
some early-closing dry-goods store, or @ 
book-keeper’s desk in some banking- 
house, is the ideal to which this class of 
youth aspires. He obtains a small sal- 
ary which just pays his tailor’s bill, and 
for his evening amusements. He lays 
up nothing against the time when he 
shall become a family man. He expects 
to marry a pretty girl and allow her 
father the privilege of supporting him. 
There is nothing earnest and sturdy, even 
in his work. Instead of climbing the 
ascent, as his father climbed it, with 
wholesome fatigue and a cheery ambition 
to attain the top of the hil), he expects 
somebody to put a silken rope around 
him and pull him up. He would like 
to achieve life on an elevator. 

It is lamentable to observe the com- 
plaisance with which parents regard his 
aspirations. Father will put off the day 
of his own rest until he is bent and 
broken beyond repair, to give him a 
stylish indolence ; and mother will se- 
cretly retrench her own expenses to put, 
slyly, an extra allowance upon her dar- 
ling. Such parental indulgence would 
be beautiful, if his real welfare was to be 
enhanced by it. But the result is pretty 
certain to be either actual dissipation or 
an enervated habit of mind fatal to true 
success. Better areturn to the old state 
of tyranny, when the rule of the parent 
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was absolute, and the son was required 
to support himself from childhood, pay- 
ing his father “ for his time,” if he went 
from home and earned wages elsewhere. 
Better too much than too little work, if 
the balance must weigh one way or the 
other. But there is no necessity for in- 
justice on either side. 

It should be the great aim of parents 
to so educate their children in life as to 
teach them that it is bestowed for a pur- 
pose. When this is taught, all other 
knowledge will come more easily. It 
were better for us, as a nation, to be 
poor and struggling, than to achieve uni- 
versal prosperity at the price of our sons’ 
machood. 





AMERICAN QUAIL AND GROUSE. 


HE American quail, or partridge,* 
as it is wrongly termed in the South- 
ern states, is found as far north xs West- 
ern Canada, the eastern or lower pro- 
vinces being too cold for them. With 
the exception of the common wild duck 
(Anas Boschas), no other bird is common 
to the Old and New Worlds. Scientifi- 
cally and practically the American quail 
(Ortyz Virginiana) is neither true quail 
nor true partridge. The bird of which 
we are writing is considered by natural- 
ists as being a connecting link between 
the two sub-genera. Far south—in Texas, 
Louisiana, Alabama, etc.—they are not 
migratory in any sense; the same birds, 
if undisturbed, being found in their reg- 
ular range, year after year; but in the 
far north in the autumn, known as the 
“running season,” they fly before the cold 
weather, seeking sheltered lowlands hun- 
dreds of miles distant from where they 
were bred ; for there in the winter the 
snow lies long upon the ground, and all 
access to the grass-seeds, berries, etc., is 
cut off from them. In New Jersey, 
where the snow often covers the ground, 
for a week or two at atime, the quail 
seek the rough grass meadows, where 





*¥For the information of those who do not 
understand the distinctions between game birds, 
I may as well state that neither the partridge nor 
phessant is feathered below the thigh, and that 
all — are feathered on the legs, some quite 
to the claws. 





the snow is supported by the stout tus 
socks, and here, in these natural galleries, 
which often run for hundreds of yards in 
all directions, the quail live comfortably, 
protected from the cold by the snow, 
and feeding upon the seeds of the rough 
grass. 

In the South the quail pair toward the 
latter end of March or the beginning of 
April, the nest being simply a place 
trampled in some tuft of grass, generally 
sheltered by a bush or tree, or in the 
corner of some “ snake fence,” or close 
to the root of anold stump. Mr. Daniel, 
speaking of the fecundity of the English 
partridge, states that he discovered a 
nest in which were thirty-three eggs, 
another with twenty-eight and a third 
with thirty-three. He does not, how- 
ever, state how many were hatched from 
either of these three nests, butit is im- 
possible that all could have been, as no 
partridge could possibly cover so many, 
unless the season was an extraordinarily 
hot one. I have in Texas frequently 
seen bevies of twenty-five, counting the 
two old ones. The hen, during the 
period of incubation, becomes quite-poor, 
and undergoes the process of a moult, 
which provides a quantity of downy 
feathers to aid in keeping the eggs 
warm ; she also sits so closely as almost 
to starve herself. The young are very 
strong when first hatched, and they have 
often been scen running about with a 
portion of the shell upon their backs. 
During the hen’s sittings the cock is often 
found perched upon some fence-rail or 
low bush near her, repeating for an hour 
at a time his peculiar whistling cry of 
Ah-Bob- White, as if to cheer his mate. 
In some instances he has been reported 
to relieve the hen and take her place, 
while she sought food. I do not thinky 
this often happens. Dry, hot weather is 
immensely in favor of the newly-hatch- 
ed chicks—damp or wet weather speedi- 
ly killing them. As soon as the brood 
is hatched, the cock joins the hen, and 
helps her search for food for their nimble 
little progeny, and displays great cour- 
age in protecting them from danger. 
When alarmed, the young birds instinct- 
ively skulk in the deep grass, and remain 
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perfectly motionless, while the old ones 
resort to every artifice 1o ward off im- 
pending danger. If surprised by an 
enemy before the young are sufficiently 
fledged to fly, the old birds take wing and 
the young hide themselves in the nearest 
cover they can run into. The hen, after 
flying a few hundred yards, alights and 
returns by a circuitous path to the place 
she has just flown from, and gently 
clucking, she soon gathers her scattered 
brood and leads them from danger; the 
cock doing all he can during the time to 
lure the intruder away by tumbling con- 
fusedly before him, drooping his wings 
and fluttering as though badly wounded. 
When all danger has passed, the cock 
soon rejoins the others. 

An American writer says of the quail 
that, “ where there appears a probability 
of success, they will not hesitate to 
attack any animal that assails them; 
and it is no uncommon thing for the old 
ones to be seen flying up at hawks or 
birds of prey, screeching and fighting 
with all vigor to defend their helpless 
offspring. Several years ago we witness- 
ed a desperate battle between a cock 
quail and a black snake, which rather 
singular combat would, however, soon 
have proved fatal to the former, if we 
had not so opportunely come to his 
rescue, as the serpent had already caught 
the exhausted bizd by the wing, and so 
deadly was the grasp that he even held 
on to his affrighted, but nevertheless 
couragevus victim, after we had broken 
his back by a blow from a large stick. 
On searching the grass around, we dis- 
covered two young fledgelings, somewhat 
mutilated and nearly dead, both of 
which, no doubt, had been seized by his 
snakeship as a dainty meal, which he 
was not, however, permitted to enjoy, 
owing tothe bold attack of the parent 
bird.” 

Perhaps the most singular thing about 
the American quail is s power—possess- 
ed by no other game that I know of—of 
retaining their scent after being flushed 
when first found. Hundreds of times I 
have found a bevy of quail, put them 
up and marked them down to an inch; 
I have then carried my pointers to the 





spot. They have hunted it closely, but 
failed to find the birds. I have then 
trampled the place foot by foot, and 
when the bird was touched it would rise, 
so that I knew they were there. Then 
retiring for half an hour, till the birds 
had begun to call, I have taken the dogs 
back, and they have found them precise- 
ly in the same spot they hunted so fruit- 
lessly half an hour before. 

The pinnated grouse or prairie-hen 
(Tetrao cupido), abounds in Texas and on 
all the western prairies, and is found far 
northward on the Missouri river; in the 
Middle and Eastern States it has been 
almost extirpated. For the last year or 
two Londoners have had an opportunity 
of seeing numbers of these fine birds 
hanging up in the markets and game- 
dealers’ shops, as, owing to steam, they 
can, in the winter, be brought over quite 
fresh from the great prairies of Illinois 
and Ohio. 

On each side of the neck, and about 
an inch distant from the head, are the 
tufts of lanceolate elongated feathers 
which have given the bird its distinctive 
name of pinnated. The tufts are much 
smaller in the hen than in the male bird. 
The cock has below these tufts, an ob- 
long bare space of yellow skin which he 
can inflate, and in the spring, when pair- 
ing, these spaces are blown out to the 
size, and they have much the same ap- 
pearance, as two large oranges, one 
fastened on each side of his neck ; and, 
as the bird droops his wings, spreads his 
tail into a fan, and swells his feathers— 
exactly as a turkey-cock struts—it gives 
the bird a very strange appearance. In 
Texas, of an evening, after the sun has 
begun to get low, I have killed to my 
pointers ten, fifteen, and sometimes 
twenty brace in about two hours’ shoot- 
ing. The broods vary in size from seven 
or eight to twelve or fifleen, and some- 
times more, chicks to a brood. 

In April, when they pair, the male 
bird makes a noise which sounds like 
the bellowing of a bull at a distance, 
and this noise is said tobe audible three 
miles off. 

The ruffed grouse (Tetrao wmbellus) 
is next in size to the prairie-hen. In 
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Canada and the Eastern States it is 
called partridge, while in the west it is 
called a pheasant, although no true phea- 
sant exists in all America, so far as it 
has been explored. In the spring the 
drumming of the male resounds through 
the woods, and is thus performed : Select- 
ing a fallen tree, the bird spreads his 
tail, draws his head back toward it, drops 
its wings, and struts along the tree after 
the manner of a turkey-coeck. A few 
moments are spent thus, and then all its 
feathers are drawn close to its body, then 
it begins to strike its stiffened wings in 
short, quick strokes, at first distinct, but 
presently the sounds of the strokes run 
into one another confusedly, causing a 
tremor in the air not unlike thunder. 
The male makes use of the same tree for 
this purpose through the season. The 
female never drums. The ruffed grouse, 
like the wild turkey, is polygamous, and 
does not pair. 

These birds are common from Labra- 
dor to Maryland. All the species of this 
genus indicate the approach of rainy 
weather or a snow-storm with far more 
precision than the best barometer ; for on 
the afternoon previous to such weather 
they all resort to their roosting-places 
earlier by several hours than they do 
during the continuance of fine weather. 
I have seen groups of these grouse fly- 
ing up to their rousts at mid-day, or as 
soon as the weather felt heavy, and 
have observed that it generally rained 
in the course of the afternoon. When, 
on the contrary, the same flock would 
remain busily engaged in search of food, 
until sunset, I found the night and the 
following morning fresh and clear. 

Next to this is the Canada grouse 
(Tetrao Canadensis), or spruce partridge. 
It is not so common in the settled por- 
tions of Canada as the ruffed grouse, 
though in the more retired recesses of 
the forest it is plentiful. It is found in 
the northern parts of the State of New 
York, in Massachusetts ‘and in Maine. 
This bird has been less shot by sports- 
men than any other of the grouse tribe, 
even fewer than the willow-grouse, or 
willow-ptarmigan, and its habits have 
only been studied by Audubon and Wil- 





son. The former thus describes it: 
“ The spruce-partridge or Canada grouse, 
breeds in the States of Maine and Massa- 
chusetts about the middle of May, near- 
ly a month earlier than at Labrador. 
The males pay their addresses to the fe- 
males by strutting before them on the 
ground or moss, in the manner of a 
turkey-cock, frequently rising several 
yards in the air in a spiral manner, 
when they beat their wings violently 
against their body, thereby producing a 
drumming noise, clearer than that of the 
ruffed grouse, and which can be heard 
at a considerable distance. The female 
places her nest beneath the low, horizon- 
tal branches of fir-trees, taking care to 
conceal it well. It consists of a bed of 
twigs, dry leaves and mosses, on which 
she deposits from eight to fourteen eggs, 
of a deep fawn color, irregularly splash- 
ed with different tints of brown. They 
raise only one brood in the season, and 
the young follow the mother as soon as 
hatched. The males leave the females 
whenever incubation has commenced, 
and do not join them again until late 
autumn ; indeed, they remove to differ- 
ent woods, when they are more shy and 
wary than during the love-seasun or in 
winter.” 

Of the willow-grouse (Tetrao saliceti) 
of America but little is known, less than 
of the European  willow-ptarmigan, 
found in Norway; but the two are sup- 
posed to be, if not identical, very much 
alike. 





FASHION AS IT WAS. 


\ E of to-day are not more absurd in 

matters of dress than our progeni- 
tors. Indeed, be as absurd as we may, 
we shall find a precedent for the absurd- 
ity in the styles of longago. Since gov- 
ernment don’t regulate these little affairs 
of taste, everybody seems to be a law 
unto him or herself; hence the variety 
in monstrosity which we witness. Gov- 
ernments have interfered to prescribe 
what a person must wear and how it 
must be worn. Under the Emperor 
Paul, of Russia, a gentleman wearing 
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pantaloons, instead of knee-breeches, was 
certain to be arrested. A gentleman was 
eaned by the police in the public street 
for wearing a neckcloth thicker in tex- 
ture than was allowed by law. A lady 
at court wearing too low a bodice was 
ordered into close confinement on a 
bread and water diet. A gentleman’s 
hair falling a little over his forehead at 





SHOES OF THE TIME OF RICHARD II, 


a public ball, he was threatened by a 
policeman that, if he did not instantly 
cut his hair, his head should be shaved 
by the authorities. 

So in England. The Plantagenets 
and Tudors dictated to the people what 
they should put on; they would not al- 
low them to dress beyond their means. 
The priests denounced excess of apparel, 
and satirists derided its grotesque frivoli- 
ties; but law, rising superior to both, 
declared what should and what should 
not be, and dealt out stern penalties to 
all offenders. The tailors had hard 
times, for they were made to suffer for 
obliging their customers. The ostensible 
object of sumptuary laws was to prevent 
a reckless expenditure; a man must not 
have a better coat than his neighbor, if 
the “King and the Parliament men” 
decreed that he could rot afford it. An- 
other, and perhaps the real object, was 
to mark the distinctions of rank, and to 





SHOES OF THE TIME OF EDWARD IV. 


save the realm from that “general! dis- 
order” Master Stubbes so affectingly de- 
scribes in his “ Anatomie of Abuses.” 
The laws, however, were seldom effectual 
Vou. II.—35. 





in putting an end to any prevailing fash- 
ion. The tailors are great tempters, and 
fashion resisted the magistrate. 

The sumptuary laws in the reign of 
the Third Edward, restricted knights with 
yearly incomes of two hundred marks 
from wearing valuable furs, or from hav- 
ing their garments embroidered or deco- 





rated with jewelery. Of squires it was 
ordained that they should not wear any 
cloth of gold, or silk, or silver, nor any 
sort of embroidered garment, nor any 
ring, buckle, ankle ribbon, or girdle. No 
part of their apparel was to be decorated 
with gold or silver, nor were they to 
wear any kind of precious stones, or furs 
of any description. The clergy, “ wan- 
toune priests,” who 
“ By night, 
Go ‘with the sword and buckler, as men that 
would fight,” 

were also restricted in their habiliments, 
and the higher ecclesiastics only were al- 
lowed to wear furs. 

““In the reign of Henry IV., the regu-. 
lation of attire by act of Parliament was 
made still more stringent. No person 
of lower rank than a knight banneret 
was permitted to wear any cloth of gold 
or velvet, or to wear a robe long enough 
toreach the ground. Large sleeves, also, 
were strictly forbidden. All kinds of 
apparel ornamented with letters or de- 
vices, or cut or fringed at the edges, were 
forfeited to the king, and the unhappy 
tailor was shut up in jail, ruefully tocon- 
template his sad estate, and humbly beg 
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pardon, if haply the king’s majesty 
would hear his plea. But the “ graceless 
gallants, in all their lust and pride,” 
found tailors ready to accommodate them, 
and very likely ran long bills. As for 
the law, small heed was given to it; 
scarcely more so than was bestowed on 
the fulminations of the clergy or the de- 
nunciations of the scribes. Says one 
sharp censor : 

“*Ye proud gallants, heartless, 

With your high caps, witless, 

And your short gowns, thriftless, 

Have brought this land to heaviness. 

“* With your long-peaked shoon, 

Therefore your thrift is done; 

And your long hair into your eyen 

Have brought this land to pyne.” 
But the gallants set at naught their 
critic. 

By a statute of Edward III, wide 
sleeves were prohibited to yeomen, or 
persons below that degree, under a pen- 
alty of six and eightpence; and if the 
tailor who manufactured them could be 
discovered, he was mulct in a fine of 
twenty shillings. The regulation of 
shoes was another matter which created 
much annoyance. When the slioes, or 
boots, became extravagantly narrow-toed, 
turned up like a horn, and fastened to 
the girdle, the law-officers stepped in, 
clipped them to more becoming dimen- 
sions, and fined the offender. When the 
shoes, or boots, spread out at the toes, 
perhaps to six or eight inches, the law 
officers again stepped in and narrowed 
them, but not without fining the wearers! 





COMMONERS IN THE TIME OF HENRY VIII. 








CAVALIER OF THE TIME OF CHARLES I, 


Henry VIII., positive in all his ways, 
resolved on regulating the whole dress 
of the community, and, as an effectual 
step toward the display of an undue 
magnificence, it was ordained that any 
one wearing costly articles, forbidden fo 
all but persons of a liberal income, 
should be obliged to keep ready a horse 
and armor for the king’s service in time 
of war. It was also enacted that “if 
any temporal person of full age, whose 
wife, not being divorced, nor willingly 
absenting herself from him, doth wear 
any gown, or petticoat of silk, or any 
velvet in her kirtle, or in any lining, or 
part of her gown (other than in cuffs, or 
edgings), or any French hood or bonnet 
of velvet with any habiliment, paste, or 
edge of gold, pearl, or stone, or any chain 
of gold about her neck, or upon any 
part of her apparel, have not found and 
kept a light horse furnished, except he 
have been otherwise charged by the stat- 
ute to find horse or gelding, shall lose 
ten pounds every three months while he 
has so neglected.” It must have been a 
sad time for the women folk. Bad 
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enough to face one’s husband with a long 
dressmaker’s account ; but a tax-gatherer 
on the back of that, looking in for ten 
pounds every quarter because my lady 
would be in the fashion—whew ! 

Henry VIII. was a sharp disciplinarian. 
His leonine majesty, always in want of 
money, was surrounded by jackals, who 
received their little percentages; conse- 
quently, the sumptuary laws of “ Bluff 
King Hal” were better observed than 
those of most English monarchs, 

No person of less degree than a knight 
was to wear crimson or blue velvet, or 
embroidered apparel brocaded or guard- 
ed with goldsmith’s work, except sons 
and heirs of knights and barons, who 
might use crimson velvet and tinsel in 
their doublets. Velvet gowns, jackets 
and coats, furs of martins, etc., chains, 
bracelets and collars of gold, were pro- 
scribed to all but persons possessing two 
hundred marks. per annum, except the 
sons and heirs of such persons who 
might wear black velvet doublets, coats 
of black, damask, etc. 

How would our men and women mii- 
liners fare if “ Old Harry” was the law- 
giver? Here, it is the study to make a 
person of moderate means dress and 
show as well as the person of wealth. 





A law which should compel people to 
dress according to their means would, 
indeed, be pronounced monstrous. 

In a book, written in the fourteenth 
century, on the “ Preservation of Health,” 
we find representations of the garments 
which the author considers men should 
wear at different seasons of the year. 
“Tn spring the hood is drawn over the 
head, and the hands are placed for 
warmth in the opening of the sleeveless 
surcoat, beneath which appears the tunic 
with its close sleeves. In summer the 
short tunic only is worn, without hood 
or surcoat, and is confined at the waist 
by a girdle. In autumn we see the same 
dress, with the addition of a mantle. In 
winter the hood and surcoat are again 
adopted, the latter having long, loose 
sleeves, covering the entire hand, and 
admirably adapted for warmth and com- 
fort.” The author carefully admonishes 
an attention to dress as a means of pre- 
serving health. In spring he advises 
the wearing of a medium sort of cloth- 
ing, neither too hot nor cold; such as 
“ tyre tanis and cloths of cotton furred 
with lamb’s skin.” In summer linen, or 
even silk will be warm enough. In 
autumn he advises the clothing of spring, 
or something thicker and warmer. In 
winter he recommends good, substantial 
woolen garments, well lined with furs, 
of which he considers the fox’s as the 
warmest; but if this be unattainable, he 





GENTLEMEN OF THE TIME OF CHARLES II, 
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LADIES’ HEAD-DRESSES, 


advises the use of that of hares, or even 
of cats. 

The suggestions of this author are al- 
together very sound in principle, and 
show that six hundred years ago a sub- 
ject which is now too often neglected 
was not disregarded—namely, health in 
connection with dress. 

During the period known as that of 
York and Lancaster, the progress of 
fashion led to the adoption of much that 
was extravagant in all senses of the word. 
The long, hanging sleeves worn by both 
sexes, the excess of ornament displayed 
by all who were in the mode, the tink- 
ling bells which were suspended from 
various parts of the dress—so that the 
advent of a devotee of fashion might be 
known by music that rivaled a team of 
wagon-horses—the hoods, and boots, and 
gloves, all of costly material and quaint- 
est pattern—all these things stirred up 
the indignation of the moralists, who 
sounded 

“The drum ecclesiastic, 
Beat with a fist instead of a stick.” 

A glance at that alarming word-pic- 
ture, “ The Visions of Patrick’s Purga- 
tory,” by William Staunton, conveys an 
awful warning to those who revel in 
purple and fine linen. “I saw some 
there,” he says, “with collars of gold 


. about their necks, and some of silver ; 


and some I saw with gay girdles of sil- 
ver and gold, and harneist horns about 
their necks ; some with more jagges on 
their clothes than whole cloth ; some had 
their clothes full of jingles and belles 





of silver, all overset; and some with 
long pokes (bags) on their sleeves, and 
women with gownes trayling behind 
them a great space; and some others 
with gay chaplets on their heads, of gold 
and pearl and other precious stones. 
And then I looked on him that I 
saw first in payn, and saw the col- 
lars, and the gay girdles, and bawd- 
ricks burning, and the fiends dragging 
him ; and two fingers deep and more 
within their flesh was all burning; and 
I saw the jagges that men were clothed 
in turn all to adders, to dragons, and to 
toads and many other horrible beasts, 
sucking them, and biting them, and 
stinging them with all their might; and 
through every jingle I saw fiends drive 
burning nails of fire into their flesh. I 
also saw fiends drawing down the skins 
of their shoulders like to pokes (bags), 
and cutting them off, and drawing them 
over the heads of those they cut them 
from, all burning as fire. And then I 
saw the women that had wide trails be- 
hind them, and the trails were cut off by 
fiends and burnt on their heads; and 
some took off these cuttings, all burning, 
and stopped therewith their mouths, their 
noses and their eyes. I also saw their 
gay chaplets of gold, of pearl, and of 
other precious stones, turned into nails 
of iron, burning, and fiends, with burn- 
ing hammers, smiting them into their 
heads.” 

But the horrors thus minutely de- 
scribed did not in any way affect the 
fashions ; and with the knowledge we 
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have of how crinolines, cages, hooped 
petticoats, etc., are perseveringly worn, 
spite of a good many people being burnt 
alive in them, we can scarce wonder at 
the belles and beaux who were undaunt- 
ed at the Staunton Purgatorial Visions. 

Horned head-dresses formed a con- 
spicuous part of a lady’s attire in the 
York and Lancaster period, and the 
satirists declared that they were borne 
as an outward and visible sign of belong- 
ing to the father of all evil. The poet 
of Lydgate wrote a long ballad to prove 
that “beauty will show though horns 
be cast away.” Theclergy were excess- 
ively indignant, and hurled anathemas 
at the fair wearers, who still wore their 
horns in defiance of priests and sat- 
irists. 

Throughout the reigns of the Henries 
IV., V., VI., the upper garments of gentle- 
men were of various kinds and shapes, 
but the lower garments were all of one 
piece from the foot to the waist, not un- 
like a tightly-fitting pantaloon. Elderly 
gentlemen wore coats with skirts reach- 
ing to the heels; the young adopted 
tunics belted at the waist, and with 
skirts terminating at the knee. The 
tunics in the reign of Edward IV, were 
so brief in the skirts us to draw forth an 
act of Parliament, from which it appears 
that lords only were entitled to wear 
“ indecently short dresses.” In the reign 
of Richard IIL the gentlemen wore 
doublets open in the front, showing a 
stomacher; over the doublet a short, 
loose gown, with slashed sleeves; on the 
head a small cap, edged with fur; long 
hose, top-boots and spurs. 

The ladies, discarding their horns— 
through weariness, and not by reason of 
the wit or wisdom of their censors— 
took to steeple hats, something like those 
still worn by the women of Normandy. 
Some of these bonnets were fully half a 
yard high. They had frequently a large 
wing on each side like those of butter- 
flies, and from the top fell a piece of fine 
lawn. Monstrelet, in his “ Chronicles,” 
relates that a preaching friar commenced 
a determined crusade against the wear- 
ers of steeple hats, and called to his aid 
the juvenile population of the towns 


through which he passed, “ exciting the 
little boys to torment and plague them, 
giving them certain days of pardon for 
so doing, which he said he had the right 
to grant.” The boys warmly espoused 
the friar’s cause, and hunted those ladies 
through the streets who ventured to ap- 
pear in the objectionable attire. At 
length the ladies yielded, aid made a 
bonfire of their head-gear in the princi- 
pal square. “ But this reprieve,” says 
the chronicler, “lasted not long, for, like 
snails when any one passes them draw 
in their horns, and, when all danger 
seems over, put them forth again, so 
these ladies, shortly after the preacher 
had quitted their country, forgetful of 
his doctrine and abuse, began to assume 
their former head-dresses, and ware them 
even higher than before.” 

But the ecclesiastics themselves— 
mitred prelates and barefooted friars— 
were not spotless in the matter of fop- 
pery. In an old ballad against excess 
of apparel, we find them accused of in- 
dulging in magnificent attire, unsuited 
to their holy calling; and he who had 
the vision of Purgatory saw—that is, 
says he saw—the clergy and the laity 
alike suffering for their indecorous habits. 

The dresses of the Tudor period come 
down to us depicted by the pencil of 
Holbein, and other skilled limners, and 
the Jadies and gentlemen they display 
appear as liftle like plain, matter-of-fact 
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English people as possible. In a MS. 
called the “Boke of Costume” the 
chamberlain is commanded to provide 
against his master’s uprising “a clene 
sherte and breche, a pettycotte, a long 
cotte, a stomacher, hys hosen, hys socks, 
and hys shoen.” Imagine a dandy of 
the present day discussing with his tail- 
ors the fasftionable cut of his petticoat 
and stomacher! Some of the gentle- 
men in the early Tudor period appeared 
with bare necks— 
“ Charged with collars and chaines 

In golden, with their fingers full of rings, 
Their neckes naked almost to the raines, 


Their sleeves blaziug like unto a crane’s 
wings.” 








COURTIER—REIGN OF ELIZABETH. 

This fashion prevailed chiefly in the 
reign of Henry VII. The hose, when 
the dress was short enough to show 
them, were close-fitting, and often of two 
different colors; their faces were close- 
shaven, except they were soldiers or 
old men; their coats were loose, with 
broad, open collars; loose, hanging 
sleeves, slashed. Hats were of all forms, 
the most common bearing a strong re- 
semblance to our modern wide-awake, 
The boots were very broad at the toes, 
and ealled duck-bills. 

The costumes of the ladies displayed 
wide sleeves; the gown was cut square 





in the neck, with stomachers, belts and 
buckles, girdles, with heavy pendants in 
front, and hats and feathers. Others 
wore caps and cauls of gold net or em- 
broidery, from beneath which the hair 
hung down the shoulders half-way to 
the ground. The morning dress was a 
full, loose robe, with cap and hood, the 
extent and material being regulated by 
royal ordinance. 

Henry VIII. was most extravagant in 
dress; he is described at a banquet in 
Westminster as arrayed in a suit of short 
garments of blue velvet and crymosine, 
with long sleeves, all cut and lined with 
cloth of gold, and the outer garments 
powdered with castles and sheaves of ar- 
rows (the badge of Queen Katharine) of 
fine ducat gold; the upper part of the 
hose of like fashion, the lower part of 
scarlet, powdered with timbrels of fine 
gold. His bonnet was flat, and of 
damask silver, wrought with gold and 
feathered. When he met Anne of 
Cleves, he wore a velvet frock, embroid- 
ered all over with gold, mixed with a 
profusion of lace, the. sleeves and breast 
all lined and cut with cloth of gold, and 
tied together with great buttons of dia- 
monds, rubies, and orient pearls. The 
nobility rivaled the king in his gorgeous 
apparel, the gentry imitated the nobles, 
and so the passion for display ran through 
all conditions of society, and was only 
restrained by sumptuary laws. 

The “ madams” were not behind-hand 
with the gentlemen in their taste for 
gorgeous attire, but the shape of their 
garments bore a striking resemblance to 
those worn by the ladies of the present 
day. The gown fitted close to the bust ; 
the waist was of the natural length, and 
open at the chest, where it was edged with 
lace. The sleeves, tight at the shoulder, 
widened at the elbow, and hung deep, 
showing an under-sleeve of lace or lawn, 
reaching to the wrist. The skirts of 
the dress were very full, and the train 
long. 

With Elizabeth came a totally new 
fashion, not only of women’s but of 
men’s costumes. The large trunk hose 
made their appearance ; the long-waisted 
doublet, the short cloak or mantle, with 
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FASHION AS IT WAS. 





its standing collar, the ruff, the hat, the 
band and feathers, the roses in the shoes, 
are all of this period. Stubbes, in his 
“ Anatomie of Abuses,” is unsparing in 
his denunciation of Elizabethan fashion. 
He cuts up the attire of both sexes with 
a steady hand and a keen lancet, and 
declares that “no people in the world is 
so curious in new fangles as they of En- 
gland bee;” and laments in dolorous 
terms, because people dress irrespective 
of rank: “ Who is noble? who is wor- 
shipful ? who is a gentleman? who is 
not?’ It is, he says, impossible to tell, 
because all persons dress indiscriminate- 
ly “in silks, velvets, satens, damasks, 
taffetas, and such like, notwithstanding 
they be both base by birth, mean by 
estate, and servile by calling ; and this,” 
says he, “I count a great confusion and 
a general disorder. God be merciful to 
us !” 

About the middle of her reign, Queen 
Elizabeth introduced the astounding style 
of dress in which she figures in most of 
her portraits. The waist was tightly 
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PANNIER HOOP, 1746. 


compressed with iron and whalebone, the 
stays being made entirely of iron. Be- 
low the waist spread out the extravagant 
fardingale ; and round the neck was the 
enormous ruff, rising gradually from the 
front of the shoulders to nearly the hight 
of the head behind ; and finally crown- 
ed with circular fans, towering high and 
wide. The ruff had to be supported by 
wires, and was stiffened with starch, 
yclept by Martin Stubbes “the devil’s 
liquor.” 

In nothing did Elizabeth so much be- 
tray the absence of a fine and healthy 
taste as in her dress; a modern historian 
justly observing that, in her full attire, 
she resembled, with all her ruffs, her 
lace, her jewels, her embroidery, her 
rings and bedizenments, more an Indian 
idol than an English queen. She had 
eighty wigs and three thousand different 
suits of apparel in her wardrobe. 

“ As well,” says the proverb, “ be out 
of the world as out of the fashion.” All 
classes aped the court, only a few were 
left to bewail the abandonment of simple 
ruff and unpretending petticoet. War- 
ner gives us the lamentation of two gos- 
sips over the degeneracy of the age, and 
with this we must close our notice of the 
Tudor period : 

** When we were maids (quoth one of them), 

Wes no such new-found pride. 

They wore their shoes for ease—now of 
An inch broad, corked high ; 

Black kersey stockings—worsted now 
Yea, silk of youthful die. 

“ Garters of list, but now of silk, 

Some edged deep with gold; 
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With costlier toys for coarser times 
Than used, perhaps, of old. 


** Fringed and embroidered petticoats 
Now beg. But heard you name, 
Till now, of late, busks, periwigs, 

Masks, plames, of leather framed ? 


“Supporters, pistures, fardingales, 
About the loins to wear, 
That be she ne’er so slender, yet 
She cross-wise looks four-square,” 

The styles of immediately succeeding 
periods were not less outré than some 
above adverted to. Indeed, in our pres- 
ent exhibitions of a want of good taste 
in female apparel and adornment we 
witness a resurrection of the court styles 
which our good fathers and mothers 
were wont to pronounce “ horrid,” 
“ indecent,” “shocking,” etc. Whatever 


may betide, let us hope the immorality 
of the court of Charles II. may not be 
the consequence of imitating its style of 
dress; nor that the constant exposure of 
their busts and limbs may not teach our 
women those lessons of immodesty 
which rendered the court of Napoleon L 
so infamous. If “constant association 
with the vulgar breeds the vermin of low 
morals” it certainly behooves modest 
and pure-minded women to beware of 
those approaches to immodesty which 
are the next door to wickedness. The 
old defense “evil to him who evil 
thinks ” is fast loosing its pertinence be- 
fore the inroads upon decency making 
by “ Empress trails,” “ patent calves,” 
“spring bosoms,” etc., etc. 








CURREN 


AS Shakspeare the author of Shak- 
speare? is a question which a few 
sensation-mongers would agitate. An 
acute lawyer of St. Louis, in the dis- 
turbed State of Missouri, has found time 
during the last five years of discord, to 
write a book—proof of his industry ; 
not an ordinary book, but a striking work 
—proof of his combative propensities ; 
and not only a striking work but one 
calculated to disseminate discord in har- 
monious circles—just what might have 
been expected of a lawyer. Having 
read Whately’s essay which actually 
and circumstantially proved the First 
Napoleon never to have lived, Mr. 
Holmes appears to have ventured a vol- 
ume further in iconoclastic lore, and to 
have read the “ proofs,” not strong as 
Holy Writ, of poor insane Miss Delia 
Bacon, who conceived her great progen- 
itor, Lord Bacon, to be the real author 
of the dramas and poems which, since 
the “ first folio” of 1623, have passed for 
Shakspeare’s own. And, having read, 
with a lawyer’s natural love for knotty 
cases he proceeds to “investigate the 
cause” and to become its volunteer ad- 
vocate. Writing out, not a “brief” of 
the case, but a closely stuffed volume of 
six hundred pages, this Eastern mem- 
ber of the Western Bar declares Shak- 
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speare a humbug and Lord Bacon the 
true poetic divinity. The man who 
made whistles of pigs’ tails had an easy 
task compared with this dethronement of 
the Bard of Avon and exaltation of “ the 
wisest and the meanest ” of men to the 
poet’s place. Yet, if we are to take for 
granted what “the critics” say, Mr. 
Holmes has made out so good a case 
that Shakspeare’s friends are on the de- 
fensive, and must now substantiate their 
claim or be nonsuited! But, fortunately, 
the critics are not half so powerful as 
common sense, nor always more saga- 
cious than owls. The argument used 
by Mr. Holmes to substantiate his as- 
sumptions—that no poor, untutored son 
of a wool-stapler could have been so 
divinely endowed—is a non sequitur if it 
be true that poets are born not made, and 
is, therefore, quite as potent when aimed 
at Bacon, to prove Ais non-ability to pro- 
duce the wondrous dramas. Indeed, is 
it not more incredible, in a purely legal 
sense, that one man should have been 
endowed with all the graces and genius 
ascribed to Bacon than to ascribe to the 
untutored Shakspeare the inspiration of 
the born poet? To our view it is easier, 
more rational, to conceive of such a mind 
as the poet’s—seeing that no learning 





can make a poet—than the mind 
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imputed to Bacon by his ninteenth cen- 
tury champion ; and it is to be assumed 
that, however plausible may be the 
theory or argument which reduces Shak- 
speare to the rank of theatrical manager, 
it will be repudiated by the instincts and 
convictions of the people, to whom Shak- 
speare will continue to be the poet of 
poets. Mr. Holmes’ book will com- 
mand attention in Great Britain, quite 
as much from its having been written in 
what the English are pleased to term 
the “ wilds of America” as for its sub- 
ject matter. As a book, it is a credit to 
writer and publisher. 

That we are poetry-loving people 
is evident in the enormous sales attendant 
upon the issue of the works of Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, the Brownings, Whit- 
tier—in fact upon all who are honored 
with a “blue and gold” dress, to say 
nothing of the works of the great dead, 
from Shakspeare’s time down to Shelley. 
The recent repeated editions of Miss 
Rossetti’s exquisite rhymes, of Miss 
Proctor’s musical rythms, and Miss 
Ingelow’s richly-rounded utterances—of 
Whittier’s “ Snow. Bound,” and Taylor’s 
“$t. John,” are gratifying proofs of the 
eagerness of the American mind for the 
beautiful in conception. Ticknor and 
Fields’ several editions of Tennyson are 
but the result of a call for them on the 
part of the public, and their last “ dia- 
mond” issue of the Laureate’s complete 
works—a marvel of beauty and cheap- 
ness—is a tribute to “ the masses,? for 
which the oi pollot owe them thanks. 
“Ts self-government a failure ?” 
we ask, after reading Mr. Parton’s exposé, 
in the North American Review, of the 
conduct of the City Government of New 
York. Such a record is presented— 
with substantiated proofs and circum- 
stantial corroborative evidence—of vil- 
liany and depravity, that an admirer of 
democratic institutions and of popular 
power, is constrained to cry “ Good Lord 
deliver us from such government!” The 
great metropolis, which is supposed to 
represent the civilization, wealth and 
spirit of the American people, is shown 
to be governed by the vice of its “ de- 
mocratic” wards. The officers chosen 











to fill offices of honor and trust, from 
Common Councilman and Alderman 
down to City Gas-Lighter, are very 
largely drawn from the illiterate and 
debased, whose language is that of the 
groggeries or gaming salon. As a con- 
sequence, peculation and official corrup- 
tion are the rule, not the exception. 
The city’s taxes have grown to such 
dimensions as to threaten property- 
holders with ruin. Schemes of piun- 
der are systematically hatched by “ the 
ring,” and, under guise of “ contracts,” 
are placed upon the pay-roll and tax- 
levy with the effrontery of hardened in- 
difference. Men in office grow rich 
from one term’s service ; and offices are 
farmed out with all the system of a se- 
curely established right to the places 
bestowed. This is Mr. Parton’s picture. 
It is startling in its arraignment but ap- 
palling in its proofs. Where shall it 
end? And how? Mr. Parton pro- 
poses to disfranchise a certain class of 
non-responsible vagabonds whose votes 
are, and for years have been, the mere 
barter and sale property of a few lead- 
ing political speculators. But, it is easier 
sail than done. Help can not come from 
any class-legislation, which the nature 
of our institutions forbids. It must 
come from a local uprising of the in- 
telligence of the city. If this be power- 
less to drive the vulture away, it is 
not easy to conceive a remedy adequate 
to the evil. Let other great American 
cities take warning from the example 
offered by New York to guard well their 
ballot-boxes, to watch well their selection 
of officers; else the cry may come up 
from them, “ Deliver us from ourselves!” 
‘We are in receipt of the follow- 
ing note :— 

Editor Beadle’s Monthly. 

Dgak Sm: I notice in the Editorial notes of 
your October number, an allusion to “‘the use 
which has been made by almost all histo- 
rians”’ of the late war, of Mr Victor’s labors on 
his elaborate ‘‘ History—civil, political and mil- 
itary—of the Southern Rebellion.” In the re- 
mainder of the paragraph you speak in strong, 
thongh not too strong, terms, of the most shame- 
less manner in which his labors and researches, 
(which I know to have been very great and com- 
mendabiv) have been appropriated by other 
writers. 
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That such an offense, or series of offenses, may 
have been committed by some of the “ histo- 
rians”’ of the war, I do not doubt, but I would 
respectfully urge that your denunciation is some- 
what too sweeping, Among those who have 
prepared histories of the war (if narratives of 
contemporaneous events can properly be termed 
histories) are a considerable number of honor- 
able and high-minded men, who would scorn to 
appropriate, unacknowledged, the labors of a 
brother writer, or to use his summaries, analyses 
or generalizations of public documents as their 
own. Nothing can be predicated concerning a 
use of public documents themselves, where they 
are readily accessible to all; but the abridgments 
or summaries of them, made with care and la- 
bor, areas much the preperty of an author as 
his own narrative, aud no honorable man would 
think of appropriating them without acknowl- 
edgement. A very thorough examination of the 
principal Histories of the War published, and 
some personal experience in their compilation, 
enables me to assure you that so far from “ al- 
most all the ‘historians’’’ having been guilty 
of so dishonorable an act, not more than three 
or four of the thirty or forty odd, are justly 
chargeable with it. The works of these three or 
four have had, it is true,a very considerable 
circulation, based rather on the energy and ecn- 
terprise of their publishers,than the merit of 
the books themelves, but others of greater merit 
and nearly as large a popularity, have acted hon- 
rably. I remain, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

ONE OF THE “ HISTORIANS.” 


It may be the condemnation was too 
general; but, the fact that the “three 
or four” whose works have had a “ very 
considerable circulation” have been 
guilty of the offense charged, is suffi- 
cient to direct attention toward the matter, 
and to put both critic and readers on 
their guard in judging of the comparative 
worth of the several “ histories” of the 
late war for the Union. 

The forthcoming exhibition of 
the industry of all nations, in Paris, 
promises to be by far the grandest affair 
of the kind the world ever saw. The 
entire area of the Champ de Mars—the 
ground whereon the armies of France, 
since the day of the First Empire, have 
been wont to train, manceuver and re- 
view—is to be given up to the “show.” 
The exhibition-building begins already 
to show its grand proportions. Some 
idea of its magnitude may be inferred 
from the dimensions of the outer gal- 
lery, or grand nef, as it is called, which 
is nearly a mile in circumference, more 











than a hundred feet in width, and eighty 
in height! Within this great gallery 
are the other galleries or zones, ranged 
concentrically round the center of the 
ground, which will be laid out as a gar- 
den. The gallery intended for Fine Arts 
will be of ample dimensions, and near 
it will be a smaller one, in which the 
History of Labor is to be illustrated by 
an exhibition of tools, machines, and 
implements, ancient and modern. This 
part of the show will be as interesting 
to the antiquary as to the artisan, and it 
may be expected that even ordinary 
sight-seers will be able, by comparing 
the tools of the middle ages with those 
of the present day, to form a notion of 
the progress made in the appliances of 
labor. For exhibiting ecclesiastical fur- 
niture, a church has been built, in which 
the articles will appear with proper 
effect ; and as the Sultan is expected to 
visit the Exhibition, a kiosk is to be 
erected for his especial use. The supply 
of water will be ample enough for cas- 
cades and fountains, for the steam-engines 
and hydraulic machine, and drinking 
purposes; and in one corner of the 
ground considerable spaces are to be 
prepared for the exhibition of progress 
in horticulture and in_ pisciculture. 
While such are the preparations, we 
are not surprised to hear that the num- 
ber of intended exhibitors is already 
more than ten thousand; but probably 
some of these will be disappointed, 
as the Commissioners of the Ex- 
hibition have resolved to be strict 
in their admission of articles for show. 
The United States, we learn from Mr. 
J. C. Derby, the principal agent, will be 
fairly represented in some departments, 
particularly in that of machinery, agri- 
culture and mines. In some depart- 
ments our exposition will be any thing 
but imposing—too little time having 
been given by Congress, whose act for 
establishing the United States agency 
only passed July 5th, giving but barely 
two months for the entries. Six or 
eight months would have been only too 
brief for a full participation in the pro- 
visions of the act. The entry books 
here are now closed, and the agency 
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office will now proceed to wind up its 
business. 

The concourse of people at the French 
capital, during the Spring, bids fair to 
be, as out-west men would say, “ stupen- 
duous ;” but Paris is a great city, and 
the means for accommodating visitors 
are said to be quite commensurate to 
the probable demand for board. The 
exhibition will be a sight well worth see- 
ing. 

The recently-published volume 
of poems by Alice Cary is calculated to 
produce a wrong impression owing to the 
limited scope of its contents. It em- 
braces only Ballads, Thoughts and Theo- 
ries, and Hymns, the first-named occupy- 
ing the better half of the book, en- 
couraging the idea that the poet’s range 
of thought and power of expression are 
limited. A recent criticism on her vol- 
ume speaks of her as “ the best of ballad- 
writers,” implying that she was but little 
else; about as just a notice, perhaps, as 
could have been expected from a journal 
addicted to a Freshman’s conception of 
life and manners; and yet, the beautiful 
book just issued might Warrant the in- 
ference that, by discarding the great mass 
of her more subjective and “ deeply 
thoughted ”” poems, the poet preferred to 
be judged by her ballads. The facts 
are, the volume was designed to have 
contained one-half more than it now 
embraces; but, proving too much in 
quantity, two divisions were thrown over 
for a second volume, to issue next year. 
This should have been announced in a 
publisher’s note in order to obviate the 
misconception above alluded to—a mis- 
conception calculated to do the poet 
great injustice. 

An Austrian chemist (Leinel- 
broek) hag discovered a method of in- 
closing a powerful charge of electricity 
in glass capsules, which will easily ex- 
plode on sudden pressure. He has, it is 
stated, succeeded in enclosing these cap- 
sules in steel cones, which, fired from a 
gun, prove terribly destructive. Numer- 
ous experiments have been tried with 
these missiles on animals, and in every 
case they were killed instantaneously. 
The Prussian government, fully 











aware of the great national importance 
of chemistry, have given orders that 
two colossal ehemical laboratories, fur- 
nished with the most complete apparatus, 
shall be erected in Berlin and Bonn, 
under the superintendence of Professor 
Hofmann. 

The question of honors to those 
engaged in laying and perfecting the 
Atlantic Cable is exciting no inconsider- 
able ill-feeling in Great Britain. Says a 
late Atheneum: “ Captain Anderson, of 
the Atlantic Cable expedition, and one 
of the hardest and most successful 
workers in it,can not be make a G. ©, 
B. because the ‘ rules of the service’ are 
against it. Meanwhile his able and 
scientific fellows are created knights and 
baronets, while Whitestone, but for 
whose marvellous following in the track 
of his gifted predecessors, there would as 
yethave been no Electric Telegraph at 
all, is left out in the cold without being 
named! Add to this that Mr. Bright, 
in his speech at Leeds, conferred on his 
American friend, Mr. Cyrus Field, the 
honor of naming him as the sole person 
to whom the completion of the cable 
was due. Mr. Bright wasas silent as to 
that excellent gentleman’s English col- 
leagues in the work asif they had never 
existed.” 

Another new English magazine is 
announced, in Belgravia—the first num- 
ber of which was issued October 24th. 
It is “conducted” by M. E. Braddon, 
the sensation novelist, author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” ‘“ Eleanor’s Victory,” 
etc. Of course if “ conducted” by the 
lady it must follow her lead—which, 
we may assume, will not be up to any 
scientific hights nor down to any met- 
aphysical depths, but through society, 
fashion, court-gossip and light letters. 
It would seem as if Great Britain 
had a surfeit of such publications — a 
baker’s-dozen of which «already pour 
forth their monthly instalments of read- 
ing so “light” as to be almost valueless. 
But, the little kingdom appears just now 
to be fiction-crazy. The number of 
“new novels” issued is something to 
amaze an outsider. We repulftish but 
a tithe of them here, as any person will 
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see who consults the weekly issues of 
the Atheneum. Taking into considera- 
tion the number of these romances, and 
the issues of the light magazines, it may 
well be said that the English is a race 
of novel-readers. The nature of the 
majority of these works of fiction we 
infer from their notices in the English 
journals to be of four kinds—of the 
sensation school, headed by Miss Brad- 
don and Mrs. Wood; of the not over- 
prudent school, now headed by Reade; 
of the life school, headed by Dickens, 
and of the romantic school, without a 
head. Some of our journals would have 
us believe that the second school named 
has the head; but this, we think, is an 
error originating in the fact that we only 
republish those works most talked of 
abroad. A book like “ Griffith Gaunt” 
is sure to be reproduced here because it 
sells ; but, for all that, the vast majority 
of English novels are not like “ Griffith 
Gaunt” in és kind of interest; and it is 
unfair to predicate our view of British 
works upon the general popularity, in 
Victoria’s realm, of prurient books, for 
such books, we feel, are not there popular 
as such, any more than they are here pop- 
ular. Let us be just, even by inference, 








and give our cousins the full meed of 
praise or blame implied in the proof 
that they are the greatest novel-readers 
in the world. 

The question of the comparative 
purity of English and American “ culti- 
vated ” classes has received a forcible 
illustration in the case of Swinburne’s 
poems. An edition of this poet’s 
“Laus Veneris” was suppressed by 
Murray, upon the plea of the indecency 
of some of the verses. Whereupon, an 
American publisher, obtaining a copy 
of the suppressed volume, proceeds to 
reproduce it, and now announces: 
“This remarkable volume has created 
an immense excitement in England. 
Although severely criticized in conse- 
quence of the warmth of some of the 
pictures, there has been no poetry since 
Lord Byron’s which can compare with 
this.” No poetry since Lord Byron’s 
which can compare with this! Proba- 
bly not, without it be some of Walt 
Whitman’s obscenities. Will those 
“ critical” journals, which find numer- 
ous evidences of the “ growing depravity 
of English taste,” please give us their 
views upon this reissue of the suppressed 
work ? 
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